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DISPLAY PAPER PRODUCTS CoO. 


560 WEST LAKE STREET 
Paper Display Materials 





THE KOESTER SCHOOL 


367 WEST ADAMS STREET 
Correspondence Instruction 








W. L. STENSGAARD & ASSOCIATES, INC. 


MERCHANDISE MART 
Window Display Producers and Counsellors 





NATIONAL CARD, MAT & BOARD CO. 


4318-36 CARROLL AVENUE 
Showcard Boards—Mat Boards 
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MESSMORE & DAMON, Inc. 


Creators of Mechanical Displays for Show Window 
and Advertising Purposes 


404-408 W. 27TH STREET 








J. R. PALMENBERG’S SONS, Inc. 


Display Fixtures and Mannequins 
Complete Display Equipment 


89 WEST THIRD STREET 


MILEO’S NEW LINE OF MANNEQUINS 


Will either sit or stand—-Flexible Arms and Hands 
which can be used in any position desired. 


MILEO—44 EAST 8TH STREET, NEW YORK 











EINSON-FREEMAN CoO., Inc. 


Lithographed Window and Counter Displays 
for National Advertisers 
STARR AND BORDEN AVES. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 








THESE DISPLAY SPECIALISTS ARE READY TO SERVE YOU 
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DISPLAY'S 


Volume XXIll Number 6 


COVER 


The smartly modern millinery win- 
dow on our cover is an Arthur J. Har- 
per disp'ay. Mr. Harper does the dis- 
play work for the Howland Dry Goods 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn. In this 
display Mr. Harper presents “The Big 
Story of each new fashion in smart 
Fall Hats.” A card with each hat teils 
the fashion story; such new styles as 
“Propeller,” ‘Visor Beret,” “Two-Way 
Hat,” “Tyrol,” “Off-The-Face,” “Scoop 
Brims,” “Triangle Beret” and “The 
Dutch Boy” are shown. Mr. Harper’s 
background is an exact reproduction 
of a Howland Dry Goods Co. Hat Box 
Cover. 
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“THE FUTURE LOOMS GLORI- 
OUSLY. THE GOLDEN AGE OF 
AMERICA HAS NOT YET AR- 
RIVED. WHEN IT WILL, DE- 
PENDS UPON AMERICANS. WHEN 
IT DOES, THE PLACE THAT DIS- 
PLAY WILL HOLD DEPENDS 
UPON THOSE THAT TAKE ITS 
NAME. ...IN THESE MEN I HAVE 
A DAUNTLESS FAITH.” 

I. A. FISHER. 


OUR NEXT ISSUE 


DISPLAY WORLD’S ELEVENTH 
ANNUAL DISPLAY REVIEW 


THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, CINCINNATI, O. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
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Representative 
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NEW YORK OFFICE: 
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Representative 

Tel. Algonquin 4-3310 


United States, $3.00 a year; Canada 
and Foreign, $4.00 a year; Single 
Copies, 30c each. For Sale on News 
Stands Supplied by The American 
News Company and its Branches. En- 
tered as Second-Class Matter Sept. 20, 
1922, at Postoffice at . Cincinnati, 0.. 
under Act of March 3, 1879 
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A Display Technique 
Just A Little Different 


By A. L. MALEY 
The Broadway Hollywood 
Hollywood, California 


Winvow displays must have atmosphere. It doesn’t mat- 
ter whether the display in particular is in the East, the 
North, the South, or the West, atmosphere representative of 
the merchandise being displayed, atmosphere representative 
of the occasion, must be effected if the display is to attain its 
maximum effectiveness. Here in California, in Hollywood 
in particular, the average reader is very apt to believe that 
display atmosphere, like motion picture atmosphere, is very 
easy to obtain. Unfortunately, atmosphere costs money, and 
the size of the display budget must govern the scope and 
magnificence of the display presentation. 

Display budgets in most stores—and California stores are 
no exception—are very limited. Naturally, the displayman 
or display director must so design and create his display 
effects that maximum efficiency can be attained with each 
display accessory and display prop.. It is indeed seldom that 
the store working with a small display budget designs special 
effects for individual displays; when such effects are created, 
their use in forthcoming displays is usually considered. By 
doubling up on such display effects, the actual cost of display 
is reduced to the minimum. 

If the displayman is creative and original, the observer is 
seldom aware that display effects in subsequent displays are 
props or effects created and used in previous windows. We 
are assuming, of course, that the displayman has so changed 
or disguised the display effects that the observer isn’t aware 
of the fact that she is viewing decorative effects seen, per- 
haps, but a week earlier in some other display. Such manipu- 
lation of display accessories requires real display ingenuity, 
and with all due regard to the displayman, with the budget 


permitting new display effects for each display, I believe the 
displayman that must fall back on old equipment which he 
must refashion or redesign for each new display is the man 
with true display ability. Such proving grounds develop cre- 
ativeness, and while no displayman envies the man who must 
so develop his window presentations, many displaymen who 
have risen from just such positions find that in their de- 
velopment of display they failed to recognize many possibili- 
ties for display change. 

This failure to recognize opportunities for display change 
at little or no cost cannot be understood by many display- 
men. We see on all sides small stores whose window pres- 
entations are very mediocre when very effective presentations 
could be achieved with the equipment they have. Such dis- 
plays mean that the displayman isn’t capable of effective cre- 
ative displays, or that the store is struggling along without 
the services of a displayman. Every display magazine is 
filled with display ideas for such stores to introduce into 
their displays. Perhaps the small store doesn’t recognize ef- 
fects that can be copied for their displays; perhaps the store 
doesn’t know how to recreate such effects for their displays; 
perhaps the store doesn’t subscribe to the display magazine— 
in which event my story will not be read by those whom it 
might do the most good. 

Fortunately, The Broadway Hollywood is a store that be- 
lieves in display. We are able to create some mighty inter- 
esting display presentations, and while I do not intend that 
my readers will accept these three displays as examples of 
background construction or design—we have made no attempt 
to introduce elaborate background construction in any of the 
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three displays—still, I hope my readers will consider the 
background displays for the type they represent; it is this 
type background that can best be utilized by the small store. 

The three window presentations were designed for a series 
of sports displays: Winter Resort Display; Desert Resort 
Display, and Spectator Sports Display. The display back- 
ground effects in each display are very simple; my descrip- 
tion of each display will prove that point. I shall also sug- 
gest several different means of display background adaptation 
or reproduction. 

In the display of Winter Sports a snow scene was secured 
by the very simple method of using four large panels for a 
window background. The panels were painted white, on 
which Christmas tree snow or silver flicker was sprinkled. 
The window floor was covered with cotton, also covered with 
silver flicker. Several fir trees appeared at each end of the 
display. These trees were dipped in white paint—water color 
or oil—and also sprinkled with snow or flicker. Several logs, 
also snow covered, appear in the display. A smart ice effect 
was secured by using blue illumination under glass. The 
window reflectors were covered with blue gelatin to accen- 
tuate the snow effect. 

I don’t know of a store, no matter how small, that 
couldn’t, at a very small expense, reproduce such an effect. 
Light wooden frames covered with muslin or wallboard can 
be used for panels—such panels can be used time and time 
again. Most every store can secure fir trees; if fir trees 
can’t be secured, any type tree can be used. 

The Desert Resort display is another window in which 
the background effect represents no investment. The dis- 
play panel or unit background effect at the left of the dis- 
play consists of a tall, crash-covered panel and three crash- 
covered pedestals. The figure on the left stands on a floor 


platform which is covered with awning cloth. The three — 


pictures on the left pedestal are desert scenes; the bowls and 
pots are filled with natural or artificial cactus. The entire 
display, including merchandise, was carried out in red, 
orange, yellow, green, and tan. Amber lights were used in 
the window reflectors to add warmth to the display. 

This Desert Resort represents another display set-up that 
can be duplicated very easily by the small store. Bowls, 
pots, furniture, cactus and other such decorative effects will 
be borrowed from the furniture and florist shops. The store 
will have awning material and crash, which will be used to 
cover the display platform and pedestals. 

In the display of Spectator Sports, a smart effect is se- 
cured by using white grass or raffia mats. The fence effect 
in this display is built of wood; the billboard effect is framed 
in wood, with the dogs cut out and mounted individually 
several inches apart to secure a shadow effect. The entire 
display was a symphony of black, white, and gray. 

The small store would have to build the fence effect, but 
it can be built of wallboard—if the displayman is clever, the 
fence effect can be built of several 2 by 4 or 4 by 4 poles 
covered with white crepe paper and used for uprights, with 
slats of crepe paper. The sign board effect could be made of 
a light, muslin-covered frame with the dogs painted flat on 
the muslin. If the store cannot enlarge or reproduce the dog 
design, there will be some cardman in town that can repro- 
duce this part of the display for very little money. 

Display creativeness isn’t always a matter of “who has 


. the most money to spend.” If there is a good idea behind 


the window presentation, and the display isn’t cluttered up 
with foreign items of merchandise, the display will most 
always be presentable. Don’t fill the window floor with 
merchandise accessories just because there happens to be an 
empty space. If figures are used they will wear and carry 
their own accessories; an additional group for each garment 
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displayed isn’t always necessary. Display simplicity will al- 
ways prove more productive of merchandise sales than dis- 
play ornamentation. 


—The “Winter Resort” display, pictured at the 
top of the opposite page, created a real winter 
atmosphere. The four background panels were 
painted white and covered with silver crystals; 
the fir trees on each side of the display were 
also covered with crystals. A group of glass 
blocks in the center of the display, illuminated 
from underneath with a blue light, gave the 
appearance of ice— 
—The background setting for the “Desert Re- 
sort” display—immediately below—consisted of 
a panel of crash linen in a neutral shade, orange- 
colored blocks and display pedestals, a display 
platform covered with awning fabric, and a group 
of various types of desert cactus in orange and 
green pots— 
—At the bottom of this page is an interesting 
display for “Spectator Sports.” The entire dis- 
play background—as well as the merchandise— 
was worked out in black and white. The grass 
mat on the window floor was in white; the bill- 
board effect was in white with each dog cut out 
and mounted separately to create a shadow 
effect— 
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New Wall Coverings For 
Display Backgrounds 


By DOUGLAS C. MANSON 
Congoleum Nairn, Inc., 


Kearny, N. J. 


Moret than normal interest is being manifested in the 
travelling displays which have been built by the Dispiay & 
Model Studios, of Chicago, Ill., for the Crane Company. This 
interest is spurred by the use of the unique, sensational, and 
new wall covering material. 

Other names, known to the display world, are equally asso- 
ciated with the use of this same material. The Columbus 
Show Case Company, of Columbus, Ohio, is one. The Stand- 
ard Sanitary & Manufacturing Company is another, using 
the decorative material in building stationary window dis- 
plays. 

Whether the fast-growing interest is promoted by the un- 
usual decorative possibilities of the material or by its eco- 
nomical and practical advantages is a question. A survey of 
those companies using the material offers several interesting 
answers. 

Made from a composition of ground cork, linseed oil, and 
pigments, the sealex wall covering is made in two qualities. 
In one grade it is keyed to a fabric backing; in the other it 
is keyed to a burlap backing. 

Certainly a generous range of unique and lovely decora- 
tive. effects is provided. Briefly, the available patterns today 
include the amazingly close reproductions of natural wood, 
the textured all-over patterns in soft, pastel shades, the mar- 





bleized designs, and the cool jaspes. Two-tone effects are 
created by combining the pastel and marbleized designs. The 
use of wood or metal molding is also recommended by decor- 
ators where the beauty of panelling is desired. 

To the builder of window displays, who must work in 
terms not only of harmonizing beauty but also of dollar bills, 
the designs are doubly desirable. He can create the effects 
he desires practically without limitation. And he can create 
these effects even while working on a modest budget. For 
either window or store displays, the sealex material is even 
less expensive than walnut veneer. No solid, heavy back- 
ground is needed. Varnishing, polishing, and recurrent rub- 
bing are banished. The sealex wall covering is quickly 
pasted to any smooth, even background, whatever it may be. 
Within an hour or so it is firmly bonded. Furthermore, the 
display finished with this new material is ready for immediate 
use. There is no need to wait for drying or setting such as is 
experienced with paints and varnishes. 

Where the material becomes part of a travelling display, 
its flexibility becomes as important as its durability. On 
any walls it stands considerable settling, expansion, contrac- 
tion, and cracking. It is utterly moisture-proof and stain- 
proof. A damp cloth wipes away all marks. Even the most 
brilliant artificial light or sunlight cannot fade it. The sur- 


—The very modern room illustrated on the left 
should give displaymen many ideas for smart 
window background displays. Note how the 
metal moulding adds an extra touch to the Sealex 
Wall Covering, pearl gray jaspe pattern. The 
floor is Sealex Linuoleum, black marbleized, with 
strips of blue-gray linoleum— 
—The background sketch at the top of the oppo- 
site page makes no attempt to indicate the pat- 
tern or style of Sealex Linoleum to be used, but 
it does suggest a certain type background that 
can be developed with Sealex Linoleum. The 
linoleum on this background would be hung in 
strips; each column would have a metal trim 
or moulding— 
—While the background design at the top of 
the opposite page indicated a display that could 
employ several different patterns of Sealex Lin- 
oleum—the front column effect in a dark pattern, 
with the middle column a lighter shade, the back 
panel the lightest color—the center design de- 
pends entirely upon metal columns or tubes for 
decorative effects. The tubes in this display 
would be removable to facilitate different 
arrangements— 
—The background design at the bottom of the 
opposite page suggests still another method of 
adapting Sealex’ Linoleum for window display 
effects. While the linoleum in the first two dis- 
plays has been hung from the ceiling to the floor, 
the linoleum in this display is reversed and hung 
in strips that run around the background. Imag- 
ine the opposite display with a floor of “Vulcan,” 
the bottom panel of “Rose Beryl,” the second 
panels in “Golden Onyx,” the top panels in 
“Topaz,” with the top wall in a pale yellow plain 
color linoleum or plaster— 
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face will not chip and the material itself withstands the 
bumping and jarring of furniture without ill effects. 

Very likely, aitention is also paid to the extra features of 
this material when it is chosen for display work. Sealex wall 
material is a good heat-insulator. In addition, it helps to 
check the passage of sound through walls. 

These advantages are important. But the ever-growing 
populariiy of the unique material must be attributed in most 
part to its decorative possibilities which invite all manner of 
unique display backgrounds—to the ease with which the ma- 
terial is applied and kept clean—to its permanency and safe 
flexibility—and to its economy, especially in the banishment 
of upkeep. 





NEW YORK TRIMMERS’ 
STRIKE SETTLED 

A ten-day strike of the trimmers employed by the installa- 
tion companies in New York City was settled on Monday 
evening, November 20, and the men returned to work the 
following day. The agreement reached called for a wage rate 
of 90 cents per installation, which is identical with that pro- 
vided in the code of fair competition of the display installa- 
tion trade, now on its way through the National Recovery 
Administration for early signature. The union had demanded 
a wage rate of $1.25 per installation. During the period of 
the strike the installation business was practically at a stand- 
still, as all the installation companies in New York City 
showed a united front and there was not a single deflection 
from the general stand taken that 90 cents was a fair and 
liberal wage. Frederick L. Wertz, Window Advertising, 
Inc., acted as the official representative of the installers in 
the negotiations and the trimmers were represented by James 
H. Hatch, president, Upholsterers’, Carpet and Linoleum 
Mechanics’ Initernational Union, with which the New York 
trimmers’ local is affiliated. Throughout the strike there was 
little rowdyism, although the offises of every installation 
company were picketed. 


WILLIAMS HONORED AT 
INSTALLATION HEARING 

The Industrial Advisory Board of the National Recovery 
Administration appointed J. Duncan Williams, display coun- 
sellor, Chicago, its representative at the public hearing of the 
code of fair competition of the Advertising Display Installa- 
tion Trade, the code sponsored and presented by the Na- 
tional Display Installation Association. The hearing was 
held at Washingion, November 21, and Mr. Williams was 
present as expert adviser to the deputy administrator, John 
W. Power, and after the hearing it was Mr. Williams’ duty 
to prepare a detailed report regarding all the factors devel- 
oped at the hearing. This report was a most able presenta- 
tion and showed a keen insight into the general conditions 
that prevail today in the display installation business. While 
at Washington, Mr. Williams, as executive secretary of the 
International Association of Display Men, interviewed a 
number of officials of the National Recovery Administration 
with reference to the interests of retail displaymen. 








IN MINNEAPOLIS IT’S 
HAUGAN DISPLAYS, INC. 

The installation business formerly known as the Universal 
Window Display Service has been incorporated as Haugan 
Displays, Inc., with A. S. Haugan as president. Offices are 
maintained at 110 Gateway Bank Building. In a form letter 
sent to national advertisers, the following paragraphs appear: 

“We employ an efficient staff of service men, each having 
his own assigned territory, who is concurrently with us, re- 
sponsible for his territory, creating personalized respon- 
sibility. 

“Haugan display campaigns individually obtain their 
greater effectiveness by the repetition of identical display 
arrangement and color combination, obtained through exact- 
ing supervision and rigid inspection.” 








MYERS ACTIVE AS COOPERATIVE 
CHAIRMAN 

Melvin H. Myers, manager of the Myers Display Service, 
Louisville, Ky., and chairman of the cooperative committee 
of the associates of Window Advertising, Inc., has been very 
active in the interests of the associates. He has kept asso- 
ciates fully informed of all installation activities both as 
concerned their collective interests as well as general mat- 
ters pertaining to the code of the industry. 
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SKELETONIZING THE SPRING OUTFIT! 
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Eet’s Talk About 
Spring Sales? 


In JANUARY and February, most displaymen are con- 
fronted with the problem of displaying both sale and fashion 
merchandise. Fashion merchandise, at this time of the year, 
consists of early Southern travel and sportswear, and early 
spring fashions; sale merchandise consists of important pro- 
motions from almost every department in the store. The 
most important sale merchandise will be white goods, shirts, 
fabrics, early spring fashions and other such lines of goods. 
Our consideration of display promotions for these lines of 
goods is shown on these two pages; we attempt, in a very 
broad way, to cover two important sale events and two im- 
portant fashion events, while two small ensemble panel de- 
signs suggest background ideas for either sale or fashion 
merchandise. 


SKELETONIZING THE SPPRING OUTFIT 

The background suggestion at the top of the opposite page 
presents a smart idea for the presentation of a skeleton out- 
fit for spring—the idea could be used for both ready-to-wear 
and men’s wear. Each window will present eight garments— 
the display is built on four turntables, which are so arranged 
that two complete groups of merchandise will be shown on 
each side of the display; the scene suggests four closet doors 
behind which, and in front of which, the ensembles are dis- 
played—a clever displayman, by dividing his turntables into 
three sections, could display three complete outfits in a win- 
dow. With ready-to-wear, the four garments to be shown 
would be a coat, suit, wool and silk dress, or a formal gar- 
ment, wrap, street and sport garments. With men’s wear the 
display could feature a top coat, two business suits, and 
sportswear. 


OUR SPRING SHIRT SALE 

Our display suggestion for the shirt sale presents a set-up 
that is patterned along Continental lines. The background 
would be of a dark color with the gigantic cut-out figure re- 
produced in white and grays. The four units of shirts—four 
colors of shirts, tan, blue, green, and white—will be arranged 
in front of each unit displayer; the entire merchandise dis- 
play is built up on a floor platform which elevates the dis- 
play approximately 6 or 12 inches from the window floor. 


ENSEMBLE BACKGROUND 

The ensemble background panel, at the lower left-hand 
corner of the opposite page, suggests a modern panel design 
that can be used for disp’ays of sale goods or for displays of 
fashion merchandise. The design reproduction can be painted 
flat on the surface of the panel, or the design reproduction 
can be produced in several reliefs. The color scheme could 
be very modern or natural colors could be used. 


NEW SPRING PRINTS 

It doesn’t matter whether the new spring fabric display 
displays prints or plain colors or a combination of both, the 
display set-up will prove just as effective. The display idea 
suggests “Now Is The Time To Consider Spring Sewing.” 
A three-panel screen is introduced into the display, behind 
which a figure is eagerly requesting a new spring dress fash- 
ioned of the fabric displayed in the window. A smart dis- 
play presentation would be to introduce the fabric display 
in a window in three units, each unit a reproduction of the 
unit suggested by the display, with one unit presenting printed 


material, one unit presenting plain materials, the third unit a 
combination of plain and printed materials. 
SPRING! 

The ensemble panel idea presented at the lower right-hand 
corner of the opposite page suggests an interesting design 
that might be used for displays of spring fabrics or displays 
of spring fashion merchandise. The ensemble panel design 
would be painted flat on the panel, or the design could be 
produced in several reliefs. 

FIXTURE SET-UPS 

The top set-up suggests the set-up for the display intro- 
ducing skeletonized spring outfits. The drawing indicates the 
position of the turntables; the dotted lines through the turn- 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Usine “Light” 


For brofitable Display 


By H. S. BROADBENT 
Westinghouse Lighting Institute 
New York City 


One of the first principles of merchandising is to identify 
your place of business. This should be done by means of a 
sign, preferably electrical, which will be distinct from its 
neighbors. Where the local ordinances permit, it should ex- 
tend out from the face of the building, but a flush type sign 
need not be considered a handicap if all others in the vicinity 
are of the same type. 

In order to be distinctive, it need not be garish or un- 
dignified— in fact it should harmonize with the store front 
or building and thereby create. in advance, a favorable im- 
pression of the artistic taste of the proprietor. 

THE SHOW WINDOW 

The show window is a most important point of contact 
with the public and offers another medium for creating a 
favorable impression. The value of any store as real estate 
is largely determined by its “location”—in other words, the 
number and type of people who pass by its show windows. 
However, the value that the proprietor derives is not how 
many people pass by those show windows but how many of 
them he can interest sufficiently to stop and look. Shrewd 
merchandisers figure the value of a show window at from 
50 to 75 per cent of the total rental. 

It has been found that it takes the average pedestrian 
only seven seconds to pass a store window. In this brief 
interval the display must create enough interest to make him 
or her pause and spend seven minutes window shopping and 


then during that seven minutes it must convert that window 
shopper into a store buyer. 

This, you may think, is a tremendous task but there are 
a few basic principles which have been found useful in ac- 
complishing it. Considering the window as a whole, the most 
important point is what the display expert calls the “atten- 
tion center.” It is the point on which the attention of a 
majority of window shoppers first focuses. In the average 
window, it is in the middle of the background about two feet 
above the window floor. This should place it one foot below 
the eye-level of the average window shopper on the sidewalk 
outside. It is important to establish this height because it 
forms an imaginary dividing line above which it is not easy 
for the average person to see. Consequently the effective dis- 
play is bulked below this point. 


—Is this display a garden party? Not exactly 

. it’s but a glimpse of a veritable countryside 
transplanted into a Fifth Avenue window of I. J. 
Fox, America’s largest furrier. Here primroses, 
azaleas and other colorful shrubs peek out from 
amongst the rocks while fashionably attired 
“misses” stroll by the babbling brook wearing 
Paris-inspired coats in the season’s smartest 
colors. The display is truly “well lighted.” 
(DISPLAY WORLD readers will recall that it 
is the same I. J. Fox Company that created the 
tremendously succéssful “Moth Banquet” display 

several years ago)— 
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—If displaymen are interested 
in keeping the cost of display 
productions down, and yet cre- 
ating attractive displays, here 
is an idea from Wr. Arinow, 
The John Shillito Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, that will prove pro- 
duction of many fine presenta- 
tions. Mr. Arinow created and 
produced this smart arrange- 
ment for “Barbara Lee, Jr.” 
garments with ordinary Bon 
Ami soap and black showcard 
color. The cost of the display 
was but about 6 hours’ labor 
and 20 cents’ worth of soap 
and paint. The garments, each 
complete with correct acces- 
sories, were in blue and red, 
black and white, and beige and 
brown— 
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Effective displays cannot be installed on the plan-as-you- 
go basis. They must be worked out in advance. One will 
known modern display expert has said “Good displays are 
made in the head—not in the window.” In other words, 
selling power in any window can be obtained only by build- 
ing the complete display according to a shrewd pre-arranged 
plan. 


COLOR 

The first step in planning your window, therefore, is to 
make a small sketch of the display before placing anything 
in the window. The services of an artist are unnecessary 
because even the crudest diagram will help you visualize 
your idea. Indicate the type and design of background that 
you think will be effective. Plan your color scheme with ut- 
most care. 

In selecting a color scheme, consideration of a few basic 
principles of the psychology of color is highly important. 
The average person is affected by colors in accordance with 
traditions and associations thousands of years old. The so- 
called cool colors, white, green and blue are universally as- 
sociated with coolness; whereas red, yellow, orange, brown 
and purple carry the significance of warmth. For this rea- 
son, it is well to adopt the rule of using cool colors or very 
light shades of the warmer ones in all summer displays. 
Crisp fresh coolness in the summer window is refreshing to 
the passerby and immediately creates a favorable attitude 
toward your store. Bright reds in the summer display can 
actually keep people out of your store! In the winter dis- 
plays, the reverse is true. Warmth is most attractive to 
people on chilly streets. Use of the warm colors then in your 
window gives your store a comfortable and cheery appear- 
ance that will help materially to bring people inside. For 
spring and fall, then, shades which are intimately associated 
with these times of the year can be used to good advantage. 
For example, in the fall, rich brown, orange and deep red, 
as found in autumn leaves. In the spring, the brighter greens, 
yellows, blues, and light reds of spring flowers and new grass. 

Seasonal holidays offer special opportunities for interest- 
ing color displays. Each has an appropriate color scheme 
such as, green, for St. Patrick’s day; red, white and blue for 
the patriotic holidays; violet for Easter; orange and black 
for Hallowe’en, and the ever bright and cheerful red and 
green for Christmas. 

After the basic color for the display has been selected, 
color harmony becomes an important consideration. For 
nothing can be more unattractive to the average person’s 
inborn artistic sense than a window in which colors clash or 
lack tasteful harmony. Having chosen the color scheme, the 
next step is the general arrangement of the merchandise. 
The basis of every interesting display is balance or symme- 
try, which may take either of two forms— obvious balance 


or hidden balance. Obvious balance, as its name implies, is 
noticeably precise and prearranged. Hidden balance, on the 
other hand, is pleasing but does not appear evident at first 
glance. 

If we take four objects, two large and two small, and 
arrange them in the window with the two large ones on 
one side and the two small ones on the other, the window 
appears unbalanced. But if those four objects are arranged 
with the two small ones in the center flanked by the large 
ones, or vice versa, they appear balanced. Of the two ar- 
rangements, that with the two large objects in the center, is, 
perhaps, the better since it tends to build up and bring the 
merchandise nearer to the center of attention. Of course, 
any of these four objects of my example may equally well 
be smaller objects grouped together as though they were 
larger single objects. 

GENERAL DISPLAYS 

In the general type of display. the interest of the window 
depends upon the appearance of the merchandise itself. Here 
orderliness and neatness are of great importance. Many 
windows of this type are confusing and ineffective because 
the arrangement of the objects lacks an interesting pattern 
or design. General displays can be made more interesting 
if the various items are placed at varying heights from the 
floor. This also serves to separate the several items or 
group of items more effectively. 


SPECIFIC DISPLAYS 

The specific type of display requires a greater degree of 
ingenuity in its execution, but its returns are correspond- 
ingly greater. It depends for its interest upon the uses of the 
merchandise and actually must tell a story about it. 

Perhaps the simplest way to explain this is to present, 
in order, the various steps entering into the planning of such 
a display. Suppose we take two objects, an electric coffee 
percolator and a toaster. What is the strongest sales feature 
about these two articles? It is the fact that coffee and toast 
can be made directly at the table. Therefore, the display 
should be built around this feature. 

The first step, therefore, is to create a background and 
setting which will suggest a breakfast table. Of course, the 
table need not be full size but the idea can be carried out in 
miniature by using a cardboard carton and a board or 
another carton laid over the top. Next, a paper table cloth 
from the nearest 5 and 10 cent store. Now, taking the per- 
colator and toaster as a basis, let’s set the percolator down 
just about the way it would be on the table and then place a 
cup and saucer along side. 

We are trying to sell an idea now. We are showing the 
percolator with a cup of coffee which is the thing that the 
person who sees the display will be most interested in. That 
(Continued on page 30) 
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—The illustration on the right illustrates 
the new Mazda Lamp display which dram- 
atizes the importance of lamp quality. An 
actual faucet projects from the “inferior 
lamp,” and the display, in motion, drama- 
tizes the theme of “light waste” so vividly 
that anyone can grasp the principle it 
illustrates— 


GENERAL ELECTRIC Te mIcaL 


MAZDA LAMPS igus 


Motion Display Dramatizes 
Lamp Quality 


By J. W. MILFORD 
General Electric Company 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 


A LARGE, de luxe lamp display, incorporating the three 
cardinal display virtues of light, motion and color, and dram- 
atizing the importance cf lamp quality as no other display 
has ever succeeded in doing, is being offered this fall to lamp 
agents situated in heavy traffic locations by the General Elec- 
tric Company at Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The display, sturdily built in three sections of wood and 
polished metal, is approximately 4 feet high and 5% feet wide. 
The center section is in two planes, with the signature, the 
G-E monogram, and the big lamp in the front plane. An 
actual faucet projects from the “inferior lamp.” The shaded 
section back of this faucet is a concave strip of chromium 
finish metal and narrow strips of the same metal are used for 
the trim lines shown at the right of the center section. Blue, 
cream, white and yellow are the dominating colors of this 
display. Concealed lighting back of the big lamp on the front 
plane shines on the faucet and background. 

A small quantity of oil—sent with the. display—is put in 
the shallow pan beneath the faucet. The display is plugged 
into an electrical outlet and a small, efficient universal motor 
pumps the oil from the pan up to the faucet. The oil then 
drips back into the pan and a continuous motion is obtained. 

After the display has been used, the oil can be easily 
drained out of the pan. The entire three pieces of the dis- 
play, pius the oil container, can then be readily packed in a 
sturdy wood shipping case ready for shipment. 

The problem of dramatizing the importance of lamp qual- 
ity has always been a perplexing one. When incandescent 
lamps were first developed, they were extremely fragile in 
construction and broke easily; consequently any lamp that 


stood up in service for even a few months was considered a 
good lamp. Throughout succeeding years, a lamp’s quality 
continued to be judged by its life, i. e., the number of hours 
it burned. In those days, low efficiency was accepted as a 
matter of course. 

With the advent of, first, the straight tungsten filament, 
then, later, the more efficient coiled filament, lamps became 
increasingly rugged and durable. Successive developments 
in filament refinement, bulb construction, and general design 
has brought the modern electric lamp to the point where its 
rated life is probably the least of the gauges by which its 
quality should be judged. Today, the true test of a lamp is 
not how long it will burn, but how well it will convert a given 
amount of electricity into a given amount of light. 

Naturally, this is a difficult thing to portray to the layman. 
The “leaky faucet” idea, which draws a readily understand- 
able analogy, has proved an effective solution. The new 
deluxe motion display endeavors to dramatize this theme so 
vividly that anyone who sees it can readily grasp the prin- 
ciple it illustrates. 





HANICK IS CONFINED 
BY ILLNESS 

When the public hearing on the code of fair competition 
of the display installation trade was held at Washington, 
November 21, those in attendance noted particularly the ab- 
sence of Samuel J. Hanick, manager of the S. J. Hanick Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., and were grieved to learn that he was 
seriously ill and was forced to seek hospital attention. Latest 
reports indicate he is getting along very nicely and his many 
friends in window display and advertising circles certainly 
wish him a speedy recovery. 
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Inexpensive Display Forms 
berfected 


By JAMES J. JACOBSON 
Einson-Freeman Co., Inc. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Many attempts have been made to produce inexpensive 
display forms that would reproduce the difficult curves of the 
human body, but all efforts heretofore have resulted in fragile, 
bulky devices, too costly for general use as advertising or 
display mediums. 

The Beco Laboratories have at last solved this difficult 
problem and appointed the Einson-Freeman Co., Long Island 
City, N. Y., exclusive distributors for their Flexible Form 





—A genuine innovation in department store display 
units is presented in the new Flexible Form Display 
used to introduce Vanity Fair’s Lastex “Diploma” 
Girdle. This device, patents for which are pending, 
now makes inexpensive, light unbreakable displays 
possible for all parts of the human form. The flexible 
form unit, light as paper and unbreakable, holds the 
garment in its natural shape, showing every curve of 
the body. This new creation has been eagerly received 
by the corset departments of leading New York stores, 
which as a rule seldom make use of lithographed dis- 
play material on their counters. “Flexible Form” dis- 
plays have also been developed for such difficult-to- 
display merchandise as brassiers, singlets, corsets, 
men’s underwear, bathing suits and other garments. 
These forms have been designed and are distributed 
solely by Einson-Freeman Co., Inc., Lithographers, 
Long Island City, New York— 


Display Devices, patents for which have been applied for. 
Light as paper, unbreakable and as low in cost as printed 
cardboard display cards, these devices fill a long-felt want in 
the presentation of stich difficult-to-display garments as bras- 
sieres, singlettes, girdles, underwear and all other types of 
men’s, women’s, and children’s garments. 

The forms are made of a tough woven material that is 
moulded by means of dies into any shape or form. Fine 
covering materials can be moulded at the same time, so that 
a wide range of finishes is obtainable. The finished form 
is mounted on a lithographed cardboard or wooden stand 
for counter or window display and all that remains for the 
retailer to do is put the garment on. The flexible feature 
permits the display to fill out all folds and creases thoroughly 
so that a perfection of fit is obtained, the attainment of which 
has long been a dream of the displayman. The preparatory 
cost for moulds and dies is very nominal, and due to in- 
genious manufacturing processes large quantities are not 
necessary for economical production. 

These display devices have been produced for manufac- 
turers of nationally advertised brassieres, Lastex girdles, and 
ladies’ underwear, but rapid strides are under way in the 
men’s field too, where bathing suit, underwear and shirt 
manufacturers will soon supply their retailers with these 
clever displays. 


ee 


THE ART IN ART 

To attempt a definition of art would be a problem indeed, 
because so few people really appreciate or understand what 
is meant by art. Many people, when you speak of art, conjure 
up a picture of a gallery of paintings, and such a picture rep- 
resents their appreciation of art. Other people identify in 
examples of classical architecture, or in the heroic figures of 
the Greeks or Romans, their appreciation of art; yet but few 
of these people could trace the development of any of these 
branches of art, or inform anyone what is truly artistic, fine, 
or beautiful about such art. 

When one talks of art to such people, their only reference 
or consideration of the art of recent periods is “Old Fash- 
ioned.” These people accept a new art because it is fashion- 
able to do so. These people couldn’t define “Impressionistic 
Art” or “Cubistic Art” or “Futuristic Art” if their lives de- 
pended upon it. Most of them believe that Modernistic and 
Modern art are the same. 

It has been estimated that 75 per cent of the visitors at- 
tending the Century of Progress Exposition in Chicago this 
summer will refer to the architecture there as Futuristic, 
Cubistic, or Modernistic, while it really has but very little 
in common with any phase of postimpressionism. Modern art 
is a distinctive development of postimpressionism; post- 
impressionism underwent a sort of a refining system, and the 
result was “Modern.” . . . Perhaps if display were to attempt 
a better appreciation of “the art of display,” less would be 
said in criticism of modern display fundamentals, and more 
constructive modern display developments would result. 
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Go Continental 


By ELLSWORTH H. BATES 
Boston Store 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Wuen many men associated with the profession of dis- 
play attempt to consider window merchandising along lines 
Continental, the job immediately becomes complicated. It is 
certainly unfortunate that this condition arises because Con- 
tinental displays are far from difficult—they are only as 
difficult as we make them. Continental displays are truly ex- 
pressive of simplicity—that is, when the displayman will allow 
simplicity to dominate his presentations. Too frequently the 
attempt at Continental simplicity results in an awkward dis- 
play promotion which is condemned and criticized by not only 
store officials but by the shopping public. But perhaps we 
should consider one thing at a time. 

Continental display promotions should not be complicated. 
Our consideration of most creative display formations as pro- 
duced on the Continent today is very unworthy of Continen- 
tal displays because we do not understand this new tech- 
nique. I will venture to say that when American displaymen 
really appreciate the simplicity of this new display that our 
window creations will be even more seemingly exotic than 
the foreign displays which we consider so exotic today. I 
am referring particularly to the display technique developed 


and introduced by Continental displaymen in their promo- 
tions of fabrics, rugs, household equipment and other such 
lines of goods. I again repeat that we do not appreciate this 
new form of display expression because so few of us under- 
stand its simplicity. 

I have no intention of using the three displays pictured 
with this article as examples of good American display mod- 
ernism. The displays in particular were produced several 
months ago, and my new modern display technique leaves so 
many things lacking, insomuch as perfection of method is 
concerned. Were I to again merchandise any of the three 
displays in question, I am certain that a great number of 
changes would be made in each display. Such healthy con- 
sideration of old displays denotes but one thing—progress. 
And the displayman that can recognize the shortcomings of 
his old displays is certainly a fortunate man. Such men are 
always striving for display perfection, but such perfection 
seems to always lie in the next display. 

There are two mighty important display fundamentals 
which the displayman, considering Continental displays, must 
appreciate and control before successful window promotions 
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designed along Continental lines can be effected. These two 
fundamentals are angles and display background. The one 
outstanding consideration—the fundamental that is always so 
very evident in Continental displays—is simplicity of back- 
ground deccration. Most Continental backgrounds are ex- 
tremely plain. When background decoration is introduced 
it usually conforms and is in absolute harmony with the line 
and form of the merchandise presentation. I often wonder 
if American exponents of this new window technique appre- 
ciate that important fundamental? Too many American dis- 
plays seem to ignore the decoration effected by the Continen- 
tal arrangement of the merchandise itself, and seem to con- 
sider that background decoration must be effected if the dis- 
play is to be successful. 

The most worthy creator of this new display technique is 
not a French or a German displayman. By profession he is 
an architect, and his displays for Militar Ekiperings Aktie- 
bolaget, Stockholm, leave nothing to be desired. Strange as 
it will seem, Mr. Rosenberg, the gentleman in question, sel- 
dom attempis elaborate background effects. His backgrounds 
consist of two sets of curtains—-a dark set and a light set to 
best effect display contrast. His constructional forms and 
display decorations are developed in complete harmony with 
the goods being featured in the display, and he allows no 
foreign decorative note to creep into any window presenta- 
tion. His line and form of display arrangement follow the 
rules of good geometrical design. The angles introduced in 
his display arrangements are always in complete harmony 
with the bulked form of the merchandise picture. He never 
allows display confusion by unnecessary form or line of 
presentation; his perspective development of merchandise re- 
sults from complete control of all contributing display effects. 

I think the angular arrangement of goods in the display 
window is one of the most important considerations of good 
Continental display arrangement. Entirely too few display- 
men ever bother to think about the line and form of their 
display picture. Display set-ups are created with absolutely 
no pattern of arrangement in mind, and such display results 
are always lacking in simplicity. Should we question the 
confusion of the customer when the display background dic- 
tates simplicity of merchandise arrangement, yet the actual 
arrangement of the merchandise in the display achieves only 
confusion? 

The line and form of Continental displays present mer- 
chandise pictures that are extremely different from the dis- 
i} play picture now seen in America. Naturally when a store so 
i merchandises its windows for the first time—or for the first 
dozen times—the reaction of the majority will, in all prob- 
ability, be unfavorable. The majority has always been slow 
to accept new things, particularly things that cannot be un- 
derstood immediately; but once the idea has been accepted, 
its acceptance by the majority is immediate. I do not believe 
it is necessary for me to point out examples of acceptance; 
they are all too evident all around us. Perhaps the most 
recent exceptional example of group acceptance has been the 
f phenomenal success of the Century of Progress Exposition. 
The success of the exposition demanded that it remain open 
past its original closing date, and plans are even now being 
formulated whereby the exposition will open again next sum- 
mer for the benefit of those millions of Americans who were 
unable to see the fair in 1933. Considering that the Century 
of Progress gave to America everything that was new, it is 
indeed remarkable that American response has demanded 
repetition. 

The same success accorded the fair will be accorded Con- 
tinental display endeavors when these achievements secure 
the complete harmony affected by the Century of Progress 
(Continued on page 29) 
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—lIrrespective of “how many pigs went to mar- 
ket,” they surely brought the “bacon” home to 
the Boston Store during the event of their “one- 
day sale” on Hormel’s Bacon. Cut-out pigs were 
used very effectively throughout the display, 
while the merchandise arrangement was effected 
on a series of black-covered stepped displayers— 


—A modern background panel showing a modern 

bathroom scene proved sufficient atmosphere for 

this Continental display of “Boston Store Hard- 

water Soap.” The center panel is flanked on 

each side with a clever screen arrangement of 

soap boxes; additional soap in boxes is shown 
on the window floor— 


—Two large, modern illustrations of men, cem- 
bined with two large signs explaining the shirt 
event, were used as a background setting for this 
Boston Store shirt sale. Less than thirty-six 
shirts were used in the display, which proves 
that “bulked” displays aren’t always necessary 
when sale displays are merchandised— 
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A Modern Background and 
Iwo Modern Displays 


By GUY KUNKLE 
Stewart Dry Goods Co., Inc. 
Decatur, Ill. 


Two important display thoughts were uppermost in my 
mind when I designed and built the modern, temporary back- 
ground shown in the two displays pictured on this page. The 
first thought was: “I must have a background that is mod- 
ern;” the second thought, “I must have a background that can 
be used for all types of merchandise.” Just how well I suc- 
ceeded in the design and construction of the background is 
explained here. 

In the development of a modern background, I designed a 
display that could by minor changes be adapted for different 
sized windows; a background that with minor changes could 
be altered in appearance; a background that with the intro- 
duction of individual panels and background accessories 
could be altered to present an entirely different display. As 
far as the presentation of merchandise in front of the back- 
ground was concerned, the background was kept very simple; 
simple colors were used; a simple design was selected; while 
simplicity in merchandise arrangement has always been 
achieved in the various displays appearing in front of the 
background. 

The reader will notice that the two backgrounds illus- 
trated here are identical, with the exception that the arrange- 
ment of the decorative effects are exactly reversed. The 
reader will also notice how easily merchandise platforms and 
other modern display effects can be introduced into the dis- 
play—the platforms being built to conform naturally to the 
contour of the background. The introduction of panel effects 


—Only five blouses have been shown in this “42nd 

Street Blouse” display, but these five blouses 

represented the color selection, and with the 

smart unitized background proved productive of 
a splendid blouse business— 


as well as decorative displayers is suggested by the “42nd 
Street Blouse” display—this displayer, incidently, is con- 
structed of wallboard tubes, wallboard panels, and cut-out 
strips and letters, which have been covered with fabric, dec- 
orative paper, metal and flicker. Such displayers, used often 
in my displays, combine harmoniously with the background 
and do not present the awkward appearance of such a decora- 
tive displayer that appears in front of an ordinary permanent 
background of some period design. 

The design and construction of these temporary back- 
grounds needs no explanation. They consist of wallboard 
panels, decorative moulding, curved strips of metal and wood, 
and the decorative shelf effect. 

In the presentation of merchandise, I always attempt to 
merchandise my displays in groups. The millinery display, 
for example, is merchandised in three groups, with three hats 
of a color in each group. The blouse display is merchandised 
in two groups, with a heavy group of four blouses balancing 
one blouse which appears at the left of the window as a part 
of the decorative background effect. 

When the displayman is presenting merchandise in front 
of a modern background, it is important that modern fixtures 
be used. In no instance have I sacrificed the appearance of 
my displays by the use of “old-style” fixtures. Fixtures today 
are not expensive, and stores should take advantage of “low 
costs” to re-equip their display departments with fixtures and 
decorations more in keeping with modern displays. 


—If the background is modern, and the mer- 
chandise display is complementary, bulky or 
stocky displays of goods are not necessary. Three 
color groups of three hats each produced millin- 
ery sales of these “High-Hat” fashion creations— 
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Check Up Another 
Continental Success 


By G. H. LINSTROMBERG 
The Emporium 
Jacksonville, Ill. 


I wonper how many displaymen have really tried to 
understand the real meaning of Continental displays? As 
I look through certain magazines, the lack of appreciation of 
this new type display is all too evident. Too many display- 
men condemn this new display as a type display entirely 
lacking in “art.” I cannot quite agree with such considera- 
tions of Continental display. It is certainly true that Con- 
tinental display is entirely lacking in frills; that Continental 
display exemplifies simplicity in display, yet it is this simplic- 
ity that makes Continental displays dignified, stylish, smart, 
and modern. 


The opinion has been advanced by exponents of Conti- 
nental displays that this new form of display is criticized 
by displaymen as a whole simply because it presents the geo- 
metrical principles of design. These displaymen, not under- 
standing or appreciating the line, form, and design of this 
new type display, criticize Continental displays and say they 
are stiff, set, awkward, bulky, and uninteresting. To these 
displaymen I can but suggest that they study the best ex- 
amples of this new form of display that are available; that 
they attempt to understand the geometrical principles of 
architecture, and that they consider this new form of display 
with an unbiased opinion. 


There is much more to Continental display than just 
geometrical design and arrangement and placement of mer- 
chandise. Balance must be understood and appreciated; color 
must play not only an important part of every display but a 
correct part; contrast, not only between background and 
merchandise but between merchandise, fixtures and back- 
ground, must be achieved. These points cannot be obtained 
without study. It will probably be news to most followers 
of Continental displays, but the man who understands more 
about Continental displays than any man so merchandising his 
windows was originally an architect. That, I believe, ex- 
plains why geometrical design -has been introduced in this 
new display; it also explains why so few displaymen appre- 
ciate Continental design. 

The two displays pictured on this page follow geometrical 
principles of design. I am not going to attempt to analyze 
either display; they can be analyzed very easily. My descrip- 
tion of the displays will suffice with: The window back- 
grounds are of celotex; the center panels are painted in 
pastel colors; the plateaus, and glass millinery supports, are 
my own design; all art work and lettering in the displays 
are my own, 





—Copy for card, “Here-are the styles (and the prices) 
that have convinced this town The Emporium is the 
store for shoes.” The background panel is in pastel 
colors. The shoe displayers, as well as the modern, Con- 
tinental display arrangement, was created by the writer— 
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—Copy for card, “Unquestionably the smartest effect is 
achieved only when these keenly vital accessories—the 
shoes, hose, hat, purse, and gloves—are faultlessly cor- 
rect.” Background panel in pastel colors. Head forms, 
display platforms and plateaus designed by writer— 
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Once Upon A Time 


By R. M. MARTIN 
The Consolidated Gas Co., 
New York City 


Once upon a time, according to the best of fairy tale tra- 
ditions, there were two plumbers. One worked all day long 
fixing leaks, putting in pipes, and connecting new bathroom 
fixtures. Now and then he sold a new toilet seat. The sec- 
ond plumber, noticing how hard the first worked, thought: 
“Will I always have to work as hard as he does? What can 
I do to improve my business so that one day I will not work 
at all? I have it!” he exclaimed. “I will not content myself 
with selling toilet seats; I will sell all the household appli- 
ances that require pipe connections. Then, when my business 
prospers, I can sit back and have others to do the hard 
work.” 

This may be a fairy tale, but did the second plumber’s 
business prosper? It did. Did he advertise in his show 
window? He did. And what did the first plumber do with 
his window? He never knew he had one. He thought it was 
just a piece of glass. Anyway, by that time there was no 
need of thinking—he was working for the second plumber. 

There is no charm connected with sales-producing window 
display advertising. It is no miracle worker or the one and 
only stepping stone to prosperity. It is, however, a powerful 
advertising medium that few businesses can afford to do 
without. Its cost is trifling compared to any other type of 
advertising that produces the same results. But like all good 
advertising it must be simple, forceful, direct. The displays 
pictured have these qualities. One—“Instant Heat—Anytimé 
—Radiant Gas Heat”-—uses a simple air-brushed pair of 
hands to help the window shopper quickly comprehend the 
convenience of an immediate heat supply. All complicated 
detail is eliminated. The appeal is as direct as a straight 
line in plane geometry. Both displays are made with ordi- 
nary wallboard and tempera paint. 

Ten or twenty years from now a percentage of today’s 


—Can’t you just feel the heat suggested by the 
gigantic reproduction of the pair of feminine 
hands reaching toward the Radiant Gas Heater ?— 


. 


RADIANT GAS | 





plumbers—and other retail merchants—will be dead or out 
of business. Many others will be just where they are now. 
A comparative few will be genuinely successful. To which 
ciass will your organization belong when someone else re- 
fers to today as “once upon a time?” Displays, like these 
pictured, do not assure business success, but they go a long 
way towards creating profitable sales, 





LOCAL DISPLAY CLUBS 
ARE ACTIVE 

Reports from many cities indicate that old display clubs 
are again showing signs of life and new clubs are being 
formed in cities that had never been able to boast of real 
display cooperation. With the presidency of the reorganized 
I. A. D. M. in the hands of such an able executive as George 
W. Westerman, display director, Commonwealth & Southern 
Corp., Jackson, Mich., the display profession can be assured 
that real results can be looked for and expected. The impor- 
tant thing at the moment is for these clubs to at once affiliate 
with the I. A. D. M., if this has not been done already. Indi- 
vidual displaymen are failing to assume their obligation and 
responsibility if they do not join the display club in their 
particular cities. It is only through united action that the 
profession can lift itself up to its deserving place in the 
retail field. 


ST. LOUIS CLUB 
AGAIN ACTIVE 

The St. Louis Display Club has been reorganized and is 
displaying an enthusiasm that forbodes a record of real ac- 
complishment. It is planned to renew affiliations with the 
International Association of Display Men and thus assist 
in the carrying out of the splendid program which the asso- 
ciation has announced. 

At the last meeting the officers were elected, as follows: 
Glenn Stocker, Vohl Shoe Co., president; Erwin Hiffman, 
Hiffman Display Service Co., vice-president; Armand C. 
Raining, Boyd’s, treasurer, and Edward S. Pluth, Erker 
Bros., secretary. Already a membership of twenty-six has 
been enrolled. 





—If you happen to have a “Ruud” heater, you 
can appreciate the smile evident on the face of 
the man in the “Clean Hot Water” display— 


FROM THE COPPER TANK 


OF AN AUTOMATIC 


GAS WATER HEATER 
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Action="Keynocote 
ror FA. DM. 


George W. Westerman Assumes Presidency—J. D. Williams 
Appointed Executive Secretary—Regional Vice- 
Presidents and Committees Appointed 


Assuminc the presidency of the reorganized International 
Association of Display Men, George W. Westerman, display 
director, Commonwealth & Southern Corp., Jackson, Mich., 
promised a faithful and diligent acceptance of the obligations 
involved and started out with immediate action by complet- 
ing the reorganization plans of the association. 

Carl V. Haecker, elected to the presidency at the October 
emergency meeting, after much consideration by himself and 
his firm, has become reluctantly but firmly convinced that 
the exaction of time and the nature of his work will make it 
impossible for him to adequately fulfill the responsibilities 
of the I. A. D. M. position. However, Mr. Haecker and his 
firm are anxious that he cooperate in every way consistent 
with the opportunities afforded by his position. Inasmuch as 
much of his time is devoted to traveling, he will be highly 
useful in speaking before local display clubs or other local 
meetings on the subject of display. Mr. Haecker considers 
his action in respect to his resignation as a keen personal 
sacrifice, but of direct and ultimate benefit to the success 
of the I. A. D. M. 

J. D. Williams, Chicago, was appointed executive secre- 
tary, and will immediately inaugurate an energetic mem- 
bership campaign, and proceed with the necessary organiza- 
tion and routine affairs of the association. Offices will be 
maintained at 509 South Franklin Street, Chicago. 

All of this took place at a special meeting held at Chi- 
cago, Tuesday, November 28, by that handful of stalwarts 
who were greatly responsible for the new I. A. D. M., in- 
cluding Carl V. Haecker, J. W. Campbell, H. W. Oehler, 
George W. Westerman, Sol Fisher, J. D. Williams, A. J. 
Holterman, W. L. Stensgaard, M. H. Lagee, L. J. Dwiggins 
and Wm. A. McCormick. Displaymen throughout the country 
may now be assured that real results can be expected and 
they owe it to themselves to at once support the new asso- 
ciation by enrolling as members through their own local 
clubs or direct with the central office at Chicago. 

W. L. Stensgaard, W. L. Stensgaard & Associates, Chi- 
cago, was appointed chairman of the Speaker’s Bureau; 
Clement Kieffer, Jr., Kleinhans Co., Buffalo, was appointed 
Program Chairman. The regional vice-presidents tentatively 
appointed are as follows: Pacific Coast, R. E. McWain, 
President P. C. A. D. M., care of Penny’s, Seattle; Southern, 
W. L. McCurry, President S. D. M. A., care of Hearne Dry 
Goods Co., Shreveport, La.; Central States, Howard Oehler, 
Wieboldt Stores, Chicago; Eastern States, E. E. O’Donnell, 
Sisson Bros.-Weldon Co., Binghampton, N. Y.; Metropoli- 
tan District of New York, J. Graham Waters; president New 
York Metropolitan Display Mens Club, 1811 Dorchester Road, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; New England, Edward J. Sherman, Ken- 
nedy’s, Boston. 

M. H. LaGee, Cutler’s Shoe Stores, Chicago, was ap- 
pointed chairman of the departmentals, who in turn ap- 


pointed the chairmen for the various departmental divisions 
as follows: Display Manufacturers, A. Abrams, Adler-Jones 
Co., Chicago; Installations, Chas. Russ, Arcee Vee Display 
Service, Pittsburgh; Department Stores, Carl Shank, Stix, 
Baer & Fuller, St. Louis; Shoes, Frank Whitelam, R. H. 
Fyfe & Co., Detroit; Drug Stores, Ned Mitchell, Acme Win- 
dow Display Service, Inc., New York City; Chain Stores, Al 
Parke, Sears Roebuck & Co., Chicago; Men’s Clothing, R. 
G. Hamer, Desmond’s, Los Angeles; Fashions, Miss Kling- 
beal, Vincent-Edwards Co., New York City; Public Utilities, 
Paul W. Kloeris, Union Light & Power Co., St. Louis; 
Advertisers, Sidney S. Sherris, Levy Bros. & Adler, Roches- 
ter; Hardware, Chas. Crawford, Barrett Hardware Co., 
Joliet, Ill.; Groceries, A. B. Johnston, Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Co., Cincinnati; Furniture, Thos. J. McCormack, 
People’s Outfitting Co., Detroit, Mich. 

J. B. McCann, S. Kann & Sons, Washington, was ap- 
pointed special representative of the I. A. D. M. in the Na- 
tional Capital, and will contact the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration on matters pertaining to the interests of the 
display profession. 

Under such an able, disinguished and representative per- 
sonnel, the I. A. D. M. has completed an organization that 
has potential power for doing the very things that the dis- 
playmen of the country have so sorely missed during the 
trying years of the depression. But without united support 
from the rank and file of the profession the ambitious plans 
will fail of fulfillment. It is up to every member of the 
display craft in the country to rally enthusiastically behind 
this group of unselfish and faithful workers, because it is 
only through united effort that the goal of real accomplish- 
ment can be attained. 

One of the first needs of the association is financial sup- 
port. The annual dues of $10.00 are certainly very reason- 
able when one takes into consideration the good that can 
be accomplished and it is the duty of every displayman to 
enroll at once, as previously stated, in either his local club 
or direct in the national organization. If the cry that has 
gone up in recent years has come from the heart, then let 
it be transcribed into the kind of action that the officers of 
the new I. A. D. M. have proven they are ready to give. The 
future of display is what display makes it. 


———-_ o 


SAM RILEIGH IN 
TIP-TOP SHAPE 

Installers everywhere will be happy to learn that Sam 
Rileigh, owner of the Rileigh Window Display Service, 
Kingston, Pa., has fully recovered from his recent opera- 
tion for appendicitis. Mr. Rileigh has lost some weight, but 
otherwise reports that he is “fit as a fiddle.” While confined 
in the hospital, Mrs. Rileigh took hold of the management 
of the business, and you can be sure that this relieved Mr. 
Rileigh of many responsibilities and worries that might 
otherwise have retarded his recovery. 
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Departments 


By J. FORD 
The L. S. Donaldson Company 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


¢< 

To SELL more goods by showing more goods” was the 
slogan that brought the recently completed new draperies and 
tug sections into being in The L. S. Donaldson Company, 
Minneapolis. Draperies and curtains run straight back from 


_ the elevators. This light, bright merchandise is flanked on 


one side by heavy deep-toned, oriental rugs and by domestic 
floor coverings on the other. From end to end, across the 
rear wall of these departments runs a- grill work of twisted 
copper and chromium-plated bars, reaching from floor to 
ceiling. 

Based on the theory that “light attracts,” this grill work 
was planned as a background for merchandise displays. The 
eye of a person stepping from the elevator catches a broad 
expanse of gleaming metal. Reflecting light, both natural 
and artificial, this grill work is an innovation of compelling 
attraction drawing customers from the elevators and fore- 
ground of the department down the aisles, through the mer- 
chandise displays to individual shops at the rear of the divi- 
sion devoted to pillows, shades, interior decorating studio, 


chintz, linoleum, wall paper, and carpets. Continuing this 
“frame of light” on three sides of the floor, the oriental rug 
section, occupying the street side of the building, is naturally 
lighted by daylight streaming through the slats of Venetian 
blinds painted Mediterranean blue. Spotlights from the ceil- 
ing dramatize merchandise displays at strategic points; at the 
other end of the floor the domestic rug section, having little 
natural light, is illuminated from the ceiling by fixtures di- 
rected, museum-fashion, at the rugs covering the walls. 

In the drapery and curtain section a sample of every piece 
of merchandise in stock is on display; every curtain is shown, 
as is every bolt of fabric. All merchandise is indexed, per- 
mitting the salesperson to tell, at a glance from the sample, 


—Each shop, in the new Donaldson’s home 
furnishings departments, is clearly defined by 
means of signs etched on frosted glass and 
suspended from chromium bars above the 
entrances to the sections— 
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the amount of that particular merchandise in stock, where to 
find it in a moment’s time and the type of decoration to which 
that curtain or fabric is particularly suited. Such a system 
means that more merchandise is displayed, service is speeded 
and salespeople can give customers definite and authoritative 
information without hesitation. 

Chromium-plated bars and tubing serve as rails on which 
these curtains and drapes are displayed. On a low wood 
base about 7 feet long by 2 feet wide, parallel bars are sup- 
ported on metal uprights. On the wood base are pegs on 
which the bolts of fabric are stood on end. The goods is 
unwound and brought up, between and over the parallel bars, 
falling on the outside nearly to the floor. This fixture 
permits the effective display of thirty-six bolts in a minimum 
of space. The arrangement permits the customer to make 
her own selections or to “sell herself” if a salesperson is not 
immediately available. All curtains are hung and pressed, en- 
abling her to see how they really look and eliminating the old 
time method of inspection of merchandise folded and tied 
or wrapped tightly on bolts. The task of wrestling with 
bolts on shelves is forever ended for the salesperson. Won- 
dering “how it will look” is ended for the customer. She 
visualizes fabrics for the purpose for which they are intended. 

Separated from the main selling flcor by the chromium 
and copper grill work, seven individual shops, separated by 
merchandise displays rather than “physical” divisions, are de- 
voted to specialized displays of one type of merchandise, 
chintz, wallpaper, etc. These ideas were uppermost when 
the shops were planned: 

Each shop would have an “open atmosphere” so that cus- 
tomers would never hesitate to wander through, never feel 
that “here is a private domain, I dare not enter without being 
invited!” 

No shop would be “walled in” so that customers would 
be “lost” to the salespeople. Every customer should at all 
times be visible to the selling staff so that no possible sale 
would be missed. 

Each shop would be an index to the merchandise to which 
it was devoted; that here, in one space, a customer could see 
a sample of every pillow, a sample of every pattern of lin- 
oleum, a sample of every shade, a piece of every kind of 
wall paper, or chintz! 

Each shop would present one idea, would dramatize one 
type of merchandise. Utility merchandise usually relegated 
to an odd corner would be given an opportunity for attrac- 
tive display as it would actually appear in use. (Shades, 
findings, curtain rods, hardware, etc.) 

Each shop would offer “personalized” service apart from 
the hubbub of the main selling space. 

All these things have been achieved: The grill work sep- 
arates the shops from the main selling floor; being open, it 
permits an unobstructed view of the shops and still creates 
a feeling of privacy for customers and salespeople occupied 
inside. Any individual or activity is at all times visible 
from all parts of the floor. 

Each shop is clearly defined—“the Pillow Shop,” “the 
Shade Shop,” etc.—-etched in colored letters on frosted glass 
signs are suspended from chromium bars above the entrances 
to the sections.. Here, again, is the merchandise index to 
speed service, to simplify selection. Donaldson’s have found 
that the system assists the department in checking moving 
styles and price lines, filling in merchandise vacancies, edu- 
cating salespeople in the uses and applications of the article. 

Framed on one side by the domestic rug section and on 
the other by oriental floor coverings, the new curtain and 
drapery section serves as a center unit linking the home 
decoration departments, furniture, rugs, curtains, draperies, 
wall paper. 
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INSTALLERS PROTEST MASS. 
LIQUOR BILL 


The Massachusetts legislature had up for consideration 
last month a liquor control bill, which contained the follow- 
ing provision: “Said windows (tavern show windows) shall 
contain no advertising matter other than the name of the 
proprietor, followed by the word ‘tavern’ or ‘tavern-keeper.’” 

This provision, if allowed to remain in this liquor legis- 
lation, would, of course, deprive the use of the windows of all 
stores where liquor is dispensed for window displays and thus 
withdraw from the installation business a number of prospec- 
tive installation contracts. ; 

Albert Basse, vice-president, National Display Installation 
Association, was quick to notice this discriminatory provi- 
sion, and immediately protested by filing a petition signed 
by the installers and trimmers of Boston, as follows: 

“To the Honorable Members of the Legislature of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 

“The undersigned hereby submit protest against that text 
under the heading of Tavern Definition, which reads as 
follows: ‘Said windows shall contain no advertising matter 
other than the name of the proprietor, followed by the word 
tavern or tavern-keeper.’ 

“Aliowing aforesaid paragraph to remain will deprive a 
great many men of a substantial, if not total, part of their 
livelihood. In practically every case the tavern replaces some 
other type of store whose windows were available to the 
display advertising profession. 

“We therefore respectfully petition that a compromise 
wording of the aforesaid text be issued that will neither 
defeat the purpose of the text nor jeopardize the livelihood 
of the great number of men and women now engaged in any 
part of the display advertising profession.” 

The protest was given official attention by the Ways and 
Means Committee of the legislature who had charge of the 
public hearing on the bill, and it resulted in the following 
notice in the Boston press: 

“Advertising Protest. Protest was registered with the 
legislature today by the National Display Installation Asso- 
ciation against that part of the hard liquor control bill which 
bars any advertising in tavern windows other than the name 
of the proprietor, followed by the word tavern or tavern- 
keeper. The advertising association asserted that this ban 
would deprive a great many men of a substantial part of their 
livelihood, because the tavern would displace some other type 
of store whose windows were availabie to the display adver- 
tising profession.” 

It will also interest the display field to learn that the 
New York State Alcoholic Beverage Control Board in its 
report to Governor Lehman included a provision that would 
likewise bar the use of windows for advertising purposes: 
“No sign of any kind, printed, painted or electric, advertising 
any brand of liquors or wines, shall be permitted on the exte- 
rior or interior of said licensed place. No other sign shall 
be permitted on the licensed premises, except by permission 
of the state board first obtained.” 


MACDAID ESTABLISHES 
DISPLAY SERVICE 

James J. Macdaid, who has recently severed his connec- 
tion with the Dennison Mfg. Co., as announced in DISPLAY 
WORLD’S November number, has established a display in- 
stallation company with offices at 665 Atlantic Avenue, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Mr. Macdaid is well known to installers through- 
out the country because of his years of educational and sell- 
ing work for Dennison crepe paper. 








FIDELIO BEER IN NEW 
YORK WINDOWS 

An unusually effective window display for Fidelio Beer 
was recently installed through the metropolitan New York 
area by the Show Win-Do Display Service, New York City. 
M. Rashba, manager of the installation company, advises 
that the display was well received by dealers and proved 
exceptionally satisfactory to the client. 


CHARLES KEMP DIRECTS WHITE’S DISPLAYS 
Charles Kemp, for several years display assistant to Wil- 
mont Fisher, The R. H. White Co., Boston, Mass., has suc- 
ceeded Mr. Fisher and will direct White’s display work. Mr. 
Fisher has resigned. His plans for the future are not known. 
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Iiustrated Showcards 


By SAM B. DORFMAN 
San Antonio, Texas 


I DON’T believe there are two stores in America having 
showcard departments that have identical display cards. 
Cardmen, like windowmen, strive to secure individuality, and 
where the individuality of the showcard is concerned the 
cardman tries to be just as creative as possible. With the 
possible exception of sale events, when but little attempt is 
made to individualize the showcard, the size of the card, the 
color scheme of the card, the layout of the card, and the copy 
technique are problems which the cardman must solve. Most 
cardmen are experts as far as copy technique and layout are 
concerned, and I am not going to speak of that important 
phase of showcard work in this short review; my chief con- 
sideration is illustration, and the four examples of showcard 
illustration used with this article will but hint at the possi- 
bilities of variety possible where the size of the card, the 
design technique, and the merchandise is the same. 

If the reader could but see the actual cards, the variety, 
which possibly isn’t quite as evident in the reproductions, 
would be very pronounced. Variety in these cards is secured 
with color and design layout; and I believe by describing the 
color scheme of the cards, as design variety is certainly very 
evident, the lacking element will be supplied. 

In the top card, “The Formal Mode,” the lettering is in 
black, the figure is in gray and white; no other color is used 
on the card. Incidently, the size of the cards in this series 
is 15 by 20 inches. The edges of the cards are beveled and 
painted gold; the stock is a white pebbled mat. 

The second card, “You’ll look far to find Sunday Night 
Frocks with more charm than these.” The lettering is in 

















—The “Formal Mode” card is in black, 
gray, and white— 


—A combination of the following colors 

are used in the production of card. 

“You'll Look”: Black, green, gold, red, 
and gray— 


—“Washer’s Copies Prove Paris Can 
Translate Wearable” was produced in 
black, red, gold, gray, pink, and silver— 


—The “Brown Coat” card is a sym- 
phony of brown, with the entire card 
produced in brown, tan, and gold— 


black; the border at the far right is in gold, green and black. 
The figure is done in green, gold, red, and gray; the reflec- 
tion of the figure in the mirror is in a light green; the stair- 
way and mirror is in gold; mirror in gray. 

The third card, “Washer’s Copies prove Paris can trans- 
late wearable.” The lettering is in black, the border effects 
are in red and gold. The figure is in red, pink, and gray 
with a gold outline. The table and flowers are in silver, 
gold, and red. This card shows the tremendous possibilities 
of introducing border effects for design and copy balance. 

The fourth card, “The Brown Coat crowned with sumptu- 
ous fur is a high fashion for the winter.” The lettering is 
entirely in black. The figure is in dark brown, brown, and 
tan; a suggestion of yellow appears in the face. The border 
on this card is in brown and gold. 

The reader will notice that color, in every instance, has 
been used as it best fits the character of the merchandise. 
The color scheme of the “Brown Coat” is in brown and gold; 
the color scheme of the “Formal Mode” is in black and 
white; the color scheme of the “Sunday Night Frocks” har- 
monizes with the display presentation of the frocks, green, 
gold, and red, while the color scheme of “Washer’s Copies” 
again harmonizes with the display presentation of merchan- 
dise. 

The same type lettering has been used on every card. 
All lettering work has been done with a pen. The figure 
design has been accomplished in most instances with a brush, 
although pen work has been used in some few instances to 
touch up details. 
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INSTALLATION CODE AWAITING 
SIGNATURE 


Tur code of fair competition of the advertising display in- 
stallation trade was held at Washington, November 21, Dep- 
uty Administrator John W. Power presiding. 

Other official representatives of the National -Recovery 
Administration in attendance were: Herman A. Dudley, as- 
sistant to Mr. Power; J. Duncan Williams, for the Industrial 
Advisory Board; James H. Hatch, for the Labor Advisory 
Board; Fred E. Huhlein, for the Consumers’ Advisory Board; 
Saul Nelson, for the Planning and Research Division, and 
Melvin Sims, for the Legal Division. 


The National Display Installation Association, which had 
submitted the code, was represented by its board of directors, 
its executive secretary, and a group of member installers who 
had come to Washington to lend their cooperation. 


Fred L. Wertz, as chairman of the association’s code com- 
mittee, formally presented the code for consideration, stating 
that it was adopted by the association which, with its mem- 
bership of 191 display services located in 37 states, repre- 
sented 75 per cent of the volume of installation business in 
this country. 


Louis Waldman, legal counsel for the Upholsterers’, Car- 
pet and Linoleum Mechanics’ International Union, then was 
heard and in a most eloquent address sought drastic changes 
in the wage rates and work week as provided in the code. 
Among labor’s demands were a minimum wage rate of $1.25 
per installation and a maximum work week of 30 hours, as 
against the 90-cent wage rate and 40-hour work week as pro- 
vided in the code. Had Mr. Waldman been more familiar 
with the installation business he might have been more con- 
vincing, but many of his statements and claims were not in 
accord with the true conditions that prevail in this industry. 


Frederick L. Wertz responded in behalf of the code as 
presented and made a most able presentation of the facts, and 
which proved conclusively that the association had presented 
its code after the most careful deliberation and had shown 
unusual fairness in its handling of the labor provisions. 
Others that participated in the deliberations were Howard J. 
Cox, Sol Fisher. and N. Silverblatt, executive secretary. 


Official information has been received that the code is now 
ready for the signature of the President of the United States, 
with only mincr revisions, and it is expected that this code 
will be effective by the first of the year. 

Following the hearing, the board of directors of the asso- 
ciation held a special meeting at which arrangements were 
made for the administration of the code immediately upon its 
having been signed by the President. The offices of the Code 
Authority will be located at 1209 Sycamore Street, Cincin- 
nati, under the direction of N. Silverblatt, as executive sec- 
retary of the Code Authority. 





“SIGNED” WINDOW DISPLAY 
INSTALLATIONS 


In ORDER to help secure uniformity on installed displays 
and give better service to advertisers by appealing to the 
pride of each local associate installer to see that each dis- 
play installed is absolutely according to specifications and a 
job of which he may be justly proud, Window Advertising, 
Inc., and Associates have adopted a trade-mark insignia. 

This insignia comprises a small red and blue seal about 
two inches in diameter, with the following wording: “Cer- 
tified displays installed by (name of), Associates of Window 
Advertising, Incorporated, 300 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Insignia recorded U. S. Patent Office 2906.” This insignia 
will be attached to the inside of glass of each window in- 
stalled by this group of associates, making a “signed” win- 
dow showing exactly who installed it. 

Each associate thereby becomes directly interested in the 
quality of work being done by every other associate, as poor 
workmanship signed with this insignia will reflect discredit 
upon the whole group. Window Advertising, Inc., and Asso- 
ciates are, by this method of “signing” displays, assuming 
responsibility for the quality of all work done by this organi- 
zation throughout the United States. 

The insignia has been registered with the U. S. Patent 
Office and all rights to the wording, colors and shape are 
fully protected. No one but an associate of Window Adver- 
tising, Inc., will be permitted to use this insignia. “Signed” 
displays will be a guarantee to the advertiser of better and 
more uniform workmanship throughout the United States. 
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HOSIERY TRADE 


If you want to most effectively display your hosiery 
lines, in show window, show case or on the counter, 
you must make it appealing. And you know that 
hosiery can only look its best when it is presented 
as nearly as possible as the way it is worn. 


Only the full-modeled form can accomplish this re- 
sult and only FAIRY FORMS have the many exclu- 
sive features that have made them the choice of 
progressive merchants and displaymen everywhere. 


When hosiery is displayed on FAIRY FORMS you 
instantly emphasize to your public the grace, beauty 
and quality that is inherent in this type of merchan- 
dise and the controlling factors behind its ready sale. 


There are models for every type and style of hosiery 
in the FAIRY FORM family and they are reasonable 
in cost. No merchant can afford to be without them 
if he wants greater hosiery profits. 


Order from your jobber or 
write direct for full information. 


SHOE FORM CO., Inc. 
AUBURN, N. Y. 
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CLAISS...- will tell 


By CHARLES J. HAUK, JR. 
New. York City 


Tue Union Leader “Class” merchandiser now on the coun- 
ters of retail merchants throughout the nation provides an- 
other current idea for the continuity of the P. Lorillard Co. 
coordinated display campaign. It employs an up-to-date 
theme and concentrates attention on the worth of the package 
and its contents. 

The effect of the single thought conveyed to the prospect 
can be appreciated more fully when the consecutive steps in 
this campaign are reviewed. 

The counter merchandiser used in the first of this series 
to be released by the P. Lorillard Co. is shown at the extreme 
left of the illustration on this page. “10c.that’s all” was the 
slogan used at a time when people were thinking and talk- 
ing price. 

In the second of the series, the words “that’s all” were 
reduced and the numeral “10c” was enlarged. This change 
was made when people were seeing and hearing figures. 

The third of the series made use of the word “Ten” and 
appeared simultaneously with expressions such as “recovery,” 
“new deal,” etc. 

In the fourth, the idea of using a one-word description 
was continued... “Value” was the word selected because these 
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—These counter merchandisers, as weli as the 
other lithographic materials used in the cam- 
paign described in this article, were produced for 
the P. Lorillard Company, Inc., by the Atlantic 
Lithographic & Printing Co. New York City— 


displays were shown where “specials” were beginning to 
mean less and less to the average consumer. 

To wind up this particular campaign, another single word 
description was used. The word “Class” was decided upon 
in order to focus attention on a quality product. 

Note the change in the nature of the appeals—price, com- 
parison, logic and quality. If you think back for a moment 
you will recall how logically these appeals were presented to 
synchronize with the thoughts of the people of this country. 
In every case there was a tie-up between these current im- 
pressions and the thoughts uppermost in the minds of the con- 
sumers at the time the various units were being displayed in 
the stores. Incidentally, this technique made it possible to 
keep all of the presentations simple, colorful and forceful. 
In every case the illustration consisted almost entirély of a 
reproduction of the package itself, but in each of the series 
a distinctive color treatment was carried through on all of 
the four pieces used in that series. 

While the illustrations on these pages show only the coun- 
ter merchandisers, there were three additional pieces in each 
set used in the campaign. There was a window cut-out, to 
catch the interest of the passer-by; a door paster to further 
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impress the prospect as he entered the store; three-sheet pos- 
ters posted outdoors near the stores where the product was on 
sale, and finally the counter merchandisers which appeared 
directly in front of the prospect at the time he was ready to 
buy. 

It will be seen, therefore, that not only were all four pieces 
in each series coordinated but also that the five steps in the 
entire campaign were coordinated. This coordination is ap- 
parent not only in idea but in physical make-up. 

The pulling power of the entire campaign, from “10c, that’s 
all,” through each of the following steps, to “Class,” has re- 
sulted in increased sales of Union Leader smoking tobacco. 
After all, this is the important point and proves that the right 
kind of merchandise, when backed up with consistent direct 
advertising, can be sold in increasing quantities to the con- 
suming public. 


EDITOR’S NOTE:—tThe first of this series of P. Loril- 
lard presentations was described in DISPLAY WORLD, 
November, 1932, and the second in DISPLAY WORLD, May, 
1933. The current set of displays, the fifth and last in this 
series, is now having a national showing. The production 
and distribution of the five sets of displays within a year to 
advertise one product is an example of how consistently the 
tobacco industry has followed its policy of adequately supply- 
ing its retail distributors with dealer helps. We believe that 
that attitude is responsible in no small measure for the re- 
markable sales record of the tobacco industry in what has 
been a declining market for many other industries. 





SQUIER TO INSTALL PARKE, 
DAVIS DISPLAYS 


Alan E. Squier, formerly owner of the Display Service 
Co., Detroit, Mich., has joined Parke, Davis & Co., well- 
known pharmaceutical manufacturers, and will install their 
displays in Detroit. Mr. Squier is well known in the dis- 
play field, having been identified with display work for many 
years, serving as display manager for the following concerns, 
prior to the establishment of the Display Service Co.: Or- 
ling Bros., Henry Ehms, Inc., East Detroit Pharmaceutical 
Guild and Merchants’ Display Service. 
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JONES JOINS STAFF 
OF STENSGAARD 


Vernon H. Jones has become affiliated with W. L. Stens- 
gaard & Associates, Chicago, having resigned as manager 
of store planning for Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago. 
C. V. Haecker, display manager for Montgomery Ward 
stores, will absorb the major part of Mr. Jones’ duties, which 
will take him to New York at least once a month to build 
advance plans with buyers. Mr. Jones joined Ward’s six 
years ago as territorial manager of displays and equipment, 
and later was made assistant sales planning manager, co- 
ordinating sales promotion activities. He came to Ward’s 
from the Fair Store, Chicago, where he was assistant display 
manager. 
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GLASS-ART NRA 
PLAQUE 

The most attractive NRA insignia that has been produced 
for store use is one called the Glass-Art NRA plaque pro- 
duced by the Alpha Equipment Co., New York City. It is a 
circular glass plate, 744 inches in diameter, painted by hand 
with permanent brilliant colors. It is an exact reproduction 
of the official United States NRA member seal. It is mounted 
on the outside of display windows or on show cases with a 
special cement. These plaques have been adopted by such 
well-known stores as Bloomingdale’s, Saks, Namm’s, and 
Abraham & Straus. 
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NEW AIRLESS PAINTING 
MACHINE 


The introduction to the market of the new Norris Elec- 
trical (Airless) Painting Machine will greatly advance the 
progress of mechanical painting. This self-contained elec- 
trical unit utilizes centrifugal force in applying the paint and 
other material, rather than the customary air pressure 
method. Foremost in the superior characteristics of this 
machine is its ability to greatly reduce maintenance and in- 
dustrial costs and its rapid application of paint, enamels, etc., 
makes it possible to complete a job five times faster than a 
brush. 


Paint is forced out in a perfectly even, fan-shaped spray, 
which, by instantaneous adjustment of the distributor, may 
be varied from less than one to eighteen inches in width. 
The cut-off on all four sides can be held sharp at the option 
of the operator, making it possible to paint up to door frames, 
picture mouldings and base-boards with great accuracy and 
without splattering these trims. This machine paints stencils 
perfectly. The consumption of paint can be regulated to the 
necessary quantity by means of a paint control valve at the 
base of the machine. This control allows a one or two-coat 
finish as the case demands, and it provides against waste of 
material. 


The Norris electrical painting machine was invented by 
E. O. Norris and is a product of the Electrical Painting 
Equipment Co., Inc., New York City. 





HERE’S DATA FOR 
YOUR DOUBTS 

The title of this item is the caption of a most interesting 
and informative broadside just issued by Stefan, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., emphasizing the specialized service this com- 
pany is in position to offer advertisers. Note this paragraph 
taken from it: “There are some products with universal 
appeal—the more ads and displays, regardless of location, 
the more sales. Such products are comparatively few, how- 
ever. For example: Nearly everyone gets a bad cough at 
least once a year. It might be argued that one location is as 
good as another for a cough syrup window; but is it? The 
windows in certain districts best suited for selling a per- 
fume are probably the poorest for a cough syrup because the 
well-to-do are more apt to rely on a doctor’s prescription 
than a patent remedy.” The classification of districts as 
A, B, and C gives the manufacturer an opportunity to have 
his displays just where they will get best results, which is 
the type of service which Stefan, Inc., says it is equipped 
to offer advertisers, 
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THE BLUE EAGLE IS DISPLAY’S 
GREAT CHALLENGE 

Just what hasn’t display been able to accomplish during 
these past few months? These months when the Blue Eagle 
of the NRA has endeavored to gather within the shadow of 
its mighty wings for remunerative and laborious protection 
all forms of organized associations. Display, in view of its 
apparent failure to dig its importance to retail merchandising 
out of its classification of professional employees, remains 
just where it was before the Blue Eagle was released from 
the shell of depression. We wonder if this all too apparent 
ignominious condition in which display again finds its retail 
classification is the result of unorganized display, or if it is 
the result of display indifference. We do know that display 
made a heroic last-minute stand so far as a display code was 
concerned; we know that the display code, as suggested by 
the Pacific Coast Association of Display Men was received in 
Washington just as the gates were closing. We know that 
display made a noble attempt to reorganize, and that a spe- 
cial meeting was called in Chicago in October; we also know 
what was and what wasn’t accomplished at the Chicago 
meeting. 
THE BLUE EAGLE’S NRA 

The NRA of the Blue Eagle embraces the nation; it was 
meant to be national in scope; its Recovery Act was aimed at 
all organized business associations. Perhaps display’s recog- 
nition as professional results from display’s own NRA—No 
Real Association; perhaps display’s failure to be included as 
a contributing fundamental to the success of retail establish- 


ments—not gained in terms professional—results from dis- 


play indifference—the indifference of those men best qualified 
to represent display in reorganization. 
ONE BRIDGE AT A TIME 

Perhaps DISPLAY WORLD is crossing bridges before 
they are reached. If that be the case, we apologize, but we 
can’t help but wish that it would not be necessary for dis- 
play to cross certain bridges that unorganized display will 
be compelled to cross in the future. Retail display is too 
fine an endeavor, too noble a method of merchandise presen- 
tation to allow it to sit in the corner of unorganized, “un- 
divided we fall” industries. Retailers appreciate the worth 
of display; there isn’t one retailer in the country that would 
consider, even for a moment, the boarding-up of his show 
windows, But when retailers were offered the opportunity 
to secure just as effective retail display in the future as they 
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had in the past by the classification of display as profes- 
sional—and nothing stood in the way of that classification— 
disp'ay can understand and appreciate the incident. 
PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEES 

In the August issue of The Bulletin of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, in an article covering the interpreta- 
tion of certain measures of the NRA retail code, this question 
was asked and answered: 

“Question: What constitutes professional employees? 

“Answer: Our interpretation of professional employees 
includes such persons as: registered pharmacists, doctors, 
dentists and registered nurses. According to official in- 
formation, store detectives and artists are not properly 
classified as professional employees and are restricted to 
40-hour maximum. Also, according to our interpretation, 
sign writers, window trimmers and displaymen are not 
properly classified as professionals. The hours of work 
for professional persons are unlimited by the code.” 

The above is the N. R. D. G. A.’s interpretation and classi- 
fication in August. That interpretation has been changed and 
retail display has been placed in the ranks of the profes- 
sionals, 

JUST HOW MIGHTY IS DISPLAY? 

Display is truly a mighty profession! Display, by serving 
retailers best, as professionals, has the opportunity to profit 
most. Or displaymen, as professionals, can make the road of 
display recognition in the future just as “individual” and just 
as difficult as it has been in the past. The future of display 
still remains in display’s hands. 

BUT NOW, DISPLAY MUST WORK! 

Display had an opportunity a few short weeks ago, before 
the classification of professional was attached. Before that 
time, display was working on a 40-hour maximum week, and 
the minimum wage scale applied to display. That classifica- 
tion gave employment to many displaymen heretofore unem- 
ployed; that classification gave displaymen a chance to 
breathe—sort of catch up with themselves. But that was 
yesterday! Display is now classified as professional. The 
40-hour week has gone the way of many other display oppor- 
tunities, and display now looks to the fates with very little 
understanding or appreciation of this turn of affairs. Dis- 
play has been caught napping again, and the good fortune and 
recognition that was display’s has vanished into the blue. 
HAS DISPLAY’S OPPPORTUNITY VANISHED? 

Has display’s opportunity vanished into the blue? Has 
display been caught napping again? ... These are questions 
which posterity must answer; we can at the best but guess at 
the answers. If the display of the future, like the display of 
the past, which witnessed the conception and the flight of the 
Blue Eagle, is not more competent and better qualified to 
control display’s destinies, then the years which lie just ahead 
are years reflecting a raven hue. 





MODERN PUBLICITY 

The Studio Publications, Inc., have again given the adver- 
tising and display professions a book which is literally 
“crammed to the hilt” with ideas. While the book is intended 
as a review of the year’s best (1) posters, (2) booklets, (3) “A 
Fine Dress For What You Sell,” (4) packaging, and (5) press 
advertising, the modern displayman will discover a wealth of 
window suggestions in the form of background designs, win- 
dow card layouts, color schemes, and geometrical design bal- 
ance in its many pages. The new book is illustrated with 
over 200 cuts, and when a displayman starts combining ideas, 
well, 200 modern illustrations will produce a great group of 
display presentations. The book can be purchased from your 
local dealer or from The Studio Publications, Inc., 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. It is priced in a cloth binding at 
$4.50; in wrappers at $3.50. 
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HICKOK CONTEST 
PRIZE WINNERS 

The prize winners of the 1933 window display contest of 
the Hickok Mfg. Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y., have just been 
announced: First prize, I. A. Fisher, Z. C. M. I., Salt Lake 
City; second prize, Carl H. Shank, Stix, Baer & Fuller Co., 
St. Louis; third prize, H. A. Fitzsimmons, Armstrong Clo. 
Co., Cedar Rapids; fourth prize, C. E. Dyer, Eisenberg’s 
White House, Inc., Santa Barbara; fifth prize, X. B. Gag- 
non, Eastern Outfitting Co., Seattle; ten sixth prizes, Oliver 
M. Grant, The May Co., Baltimore; L. L. Wilkins, Kerr Dry 
Goods Co., Oklahoma City; Bob Hanson, Nelson-Moore Co., 
San Diego; H. Malkson, Continental Clo. 'Co., Boston; R. J. 
Patterson, Weiss & Goldring, Alexandria; Leo J. Chadek, 
Henderson-Hoyt Co., Manitowoc; R. K. Henry, Efird’s, Char- 
lotte; Frank Dodson, Woolf Bros., Wichita; Cogswell Crom- 
well, J. N. Adam & Co., Buffalo; M. H. Luber, Killian Co., 
Cedar Rapids; ten seventh prizes, Leo A. Ball, Max Adler 
Co., South Bend; F. D. Jolly, P. A. Meyer & Sons, Erie; 
Arthur J. Harper, Howland Dry Goods Co., Bridgeport; C. 
A. Wipson, Fair Store, Escanaba; F. A. Schoonover, The 
Utica, Des Moines; H. D. Lollar, E. M. Kahn & Co., Dallas; 
C. J. Westvig, Juster Bros., Minneapolis; E. Ted Joyce, M. 
Levy Co., Shreveport; Ben Silveria, Levee’s Dept. Store, 
Vallejo; M. H. Woolverton, Moyer Merc. Co., Grand Junc- 
tion. 

The judges were Carl Ahlroth, May Co., Los Angeles; 
Clement Kieffer, Jr., Kleinhans Co., Buffalo; E. Dudley 
Pierce, Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co., Rochester; Jack T. 
Chord, DISPLPAY WORLD, Cincinnati, and E. H. Leaker, 
The Hub, Chicago. The decision of the judges was rendered 
extremely difficult by the high standard of all the displays 
entered in the contest. 

The Hickok Mfg. Co. considered the contest one of the 
most successful ever conducted and in view of the economic 
conditions, during which the displays were planned and in- 
stalled, the displays were particularly noteworthy and un- 
doubtedly influenced added sales, making the contest a 
valuable undertaking for both the manufacturer and retailer. 





TRI-CITY CLUB 
NOW ACTIVE 

The Tri-City Displaymen’s Club, Davenport, Iowa, com- 
prising the displaymen of that city and Rock Island and 
Moline, Ill., has renewed activities and has held several in- 
teresting meetings of late, and passed a resolution heartily 
endorsing the movement to reorganize the International As- 
sociation of Display Men, to which it promised its ardent 
support. Officers were elected as follows: President, M. R. 
McDonnel, Scharff’s Women’s Outfitters; secretary, Lloyd 
Schneckloth, Abraham’s Ready to Wear; treasurer, Harold 
Gale, Simon-Landauer Co. An executive vice-president will 
be appointed from each of the three cities. A resolution was 
passed to install a civic Christmas display as a token of good- 
will to the public. 


ATLANTA DISPLAY CLUB 
HOLDS THEATRE PARTY 

The November meeting of the Atlanta Display Men’s Club 
was held at the Tavern Tea Room, Harry W. Hoile, presi- 
dent, presiding. A general discussion regarding the reorgan- 
ized International Association of Display Men took place, and 
all questions were answered by Phil Williams and Harry W. 
Hoile. Although the displaymen were in full sympathy with 
the rehabilitation of the I. A. D. M., it was difficult to secure 
financial support, owing to the strained business conditions 
that have prevailed for so many years. After the meeting the 
members adjourned to the Fox Theatre as guests of E. E. 
Whitaker, manager, and a most enjoyable time was had by all. 


DISPLAY CLUB AT 
SIOUX CITY 

The Sioux City Display Club was organized at a meeting 
in the Martin Hotel, Sioux City, Iowa, November 17, with 
the election of the following officers: President, Jess T. 
Erskine, Davidson Bros.; vice-president, Ray Larson, T. S. 
Martin Co.; secretary-treasurer, Kenneth C. Finke, Finke 
Display Service. F. W. Oltmanns, as representative of the 
Omaha Display Club, spoke on “How to Sponsor Display 
Clubs.” Among the displaymen in attendance were the fol- 
lowing: A. L. Anderson, Pelletier Co.; H. F. Savory, E. & W. 
Clothing House; M. J. Rubin, M. Lipshutz & Sons; Herman 
Plahn, T. S. Martin Co.; Jack Jaynes, T. S. Martin Co.; 
Louis McClain, J. C. Penney Co., and Clement Burr, J. C. 
Penney Co. Great enthusiasm was shown at this meeting 
and it is expected that this club will carry out a very active 
program. 
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MAKE A START 





FOR 1934 


After the adjustments of the past year or two, there is a very 
definite interest among individuals and businesses to make a 
new start and to build for a future. 

Now is the time for you to fight a battle for work and for 
better pay. This can best be done in your case by starting 
now to make yourself proficient in the work you undertake to do. 


We Solve Your Problem With Our New 
Home Study Courses. 


Because you can pay in small installments worked out to meet 
your financial condition. Write us fully about your ambitions 
and present conditions and we will try to help you be prepared 
for better times when they arrive. 


THE KOESTER SCHOOL 


Teaching Window Display and Card Writing 
367 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 
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—Five thousand Frigidaire dealers are employing this 
window display to back up President Roosevelt’s fight to 
stimulate business. The display, designed by A. D. Far- 
rell, manager of Frigidaire’s window display and exhibit 
division, has attracted marked attention because of the 
timeliness and modern design. The display was produced 
by the Forbes Lithograph Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass.— 


—Appetite appeal with human interest combined 
in a striking manner accounts for the effective- 
ness of this display card for Jack Frost Sugar. 
Luscious fruit is depicted in a most graphic 
arrangement, impressing the consumer with the 
necessity of good preserving. Blue package in 
the foreground directs the eye to the merchan- 
dise. The display was produced by the Brett 
Lithographing Co., Long Island City, N. Y.— 


GRIFFIN LOTION CREAM 


—Pretty girl and shapely foot help sell 
Griffin Lotion Cream, the pictorial 
treatment of this effective window dis- 
play. A pair of apparently new shoes 
on a pretty girl who says, “I can’t be- 
lieve these are my old shoes!” fur- 
nishes the psychological reaction which 
is necessary to transform the casual 
observer into a customer. There is 
ample copy and the display material 
lends itself to modern installation as 
shown in the illustration. The display 
was produced by the Einson-Freeman 
Co., Inc., Long Island City, N. Y.— 


—GIVE YOUR FACE A NEW DEAL is the 
interest-compelling caption to the latest window 
display for Cooper blades. This display piece, 
when used with the counter display cards carry- 
ing the actual merchandise, constitutes a most 
effective selling window, and the display is being 
well received by dealers in the eastern territory. 
The display was produced by David Weil Sons 
Lithographing Company, Brooklyn, New York— 
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An Open Letter To 
All Displaymen 


BY GEORGE W. WESTERMAN 
President, Int. Assn. of Display Men 
Jackson, Mich. 


Tue whole basis of organization is the rule of the majority. 
That is a truism so true that many of us lose sight of it, and 
it is as true of the supervision of an association as it is true 
of the government of a whole people. 


The structure of the I. A. D. M. is sound, both in essence 
and in practice. Through its clubs, through its regional con- 
ventions up to the annual convention goes the will of the 
I. A. D. M. to take concrete form in resolutions that are to 
become the program of the association for the year that 
begins with the final fall of the convention gavel. 


I am sure that never in the history of any organization 
has the will of the majority coincided with the views of all 
its members and it is, no doubt, a good thing that unanimity 
of viewpoirt is virtually never expressed. Minority opinion 
provides the fire that keeps the organization pot boiling. 


The displayman who has stayed with the I. A. D. M. 
through these last eventful years in order to render an un- 
selfish service to the organization—he’ll stick. The display- 
man, the former member, who is all set to quit the I. A. D. M. 
for some wrorg supposedly inflicted on him by some former 
club member or because he thought he was getting too little 
from his membership, is undoubtedly selfish at heart and, 
worse yet, is utterly indifferent to the results of the fine 
program of I. A. D. M. accomplishments written in thirty-five 
years of service. That is the type of members we are willing 
and ready to do without. He is an extremely rare type. We 
regret the departure of any professional displayman from the 
roster of the association. We never have nor can we hope to 
have an organization that can boast of 100 per cent member- 
ship of the displaymen of the country, but it is only fair to 
point out that an admiral more or less will make no difference 
in the forward progress of the good ship—I. A. D. M. 


The man who quits the association now, be he fifth as- 
sistant or display director, is turning his back on a record of 
thirty some odd years of helpful service to displaymen 
throughout the country. He is turning his back on a sterling 
record of ace displaymen who, if they would but admit the 
truth, would give the I. A. D. M. the deserved credit for 
much of the progress they have made in their profession. He 
is turning his back on an alert program, a recovery program, 
if you please, carefully planned and thought out by com- 
mittees pledged to give unstintingly of their knowledge and 
time. 


His type, we have said, is rare. But whether he be rare 
or whether he be numerous, it is your association president’s 
assured conviction that among the thousands of eligible dis- 
playmen there are countless numbers who are imbued with 
a true sense of appreciation of what the I. A. D. M. has done 
for the display profession and who will believe us when we 
say we are going to do bigger, better things than ever before. 


The final test of the prestige and solidarity of the Inter- 
national Association of Display Men, its sincerity of purpose 
and the worth of its accomplishments, will be directly re- 
flected in the year of 1934 in the attitude of the individual 
displaymen. Loyalty to or desertion from this newly re- 
organized group will measure the value of every man con- 
cerned. To those of you who are already “paid up” members, 
I extend my hearty congratulations and my most sincere 
appreciation for the privilege of having your support in the 
continuing battle of gathering up the loose ends to allow that 
they once more be woven together for strength in new organi- 
zation. Those of you who earn your livelihood by the art of 
display but who are not now signed up, I urge to exercise at 
once the privilege of International Association of Display 


Men membership to help us to carry the yoke of membership 
service. 


This is a safe prophecy. The I. A. D. M. will operate 
with greater effectiveness in 1934 than ever before because it 
has been pledged the cooperation of some of the keenest 
brains in the profession and because of this a major portion 
of the cities where local display clubs are functioning, these 
clubs are daily expressing their plans for renewed co- 
operation. 


Located elsewhere in this splendid display magazine is the 
announcement of the creation of a group of six tried display- 
men named as vice-presidents and executive board members 
who have signified their willingness to assist the association 
within their particular region and these men will facilitate 
matters considerably to the mutual benefit of all concerned 
by acting as representatives for the parent association within 
their particular districts. 


The others who have accepted the responsibilities of office 
are well known to the most of you and are also recognized 
leaders in our profession. Oddly enough the writer, your new 
association president, is no doubt the least known and per- 
haps for that reason alone, if for no other, can only express 
his appreciation to association members for their confidence, 
by the actions of his office in the program laid out for 1954. 
The I. A. D. M. is the cradle of the future displayman. Not 
even the most far-seeing among us can comprehend the ulti- 
mate extent of the potentialities of the new organization for 
service to its members. Toward that yet unvisioned horizon 
we shall press on this year—striving for new members and 
numerically stronger than ever, faithful to a creed that has 
its roots, in fulfillment of the very spirit of the type of or- 
ganization many of us knew in years now past. With the 
membership support of every one of you, we can really “go 
places” and “do things” so—KICK if you must, BUT STICK 
and by sticking you give us both the will and the capacity to 
do good for every individual displayman in the country. 





LARGE ATTENDANCE 
AT DES MOINES 


A special attendance drive, aided by a newspaper an- 
nouncement, brought together twenty-five members at the 
November meeting of the Des Moines Display Club. After 
the business meeting, Mr. Butler, United Airways, Inc., spoke 
on the rapid strides taken by aviation in passenger traffic, 
air express, flying fields and improvements in planes. He 
stated that air transport display material is available at 
United Airways offices to all displaymen who have occa- 
sion to use it in their displays. 


There followed an interesting demonstration of a new 
version of ensemble display of ready-to-wear and acces- 
sories by Barney Berck, Taylor’s, Inc., with brown the domi- 
nating color. C. L. Hulsizer, Hulsizer Artificial Flower Co., 
gave a detailed report of the new plans of the International 
Association of Display Men. The rapid approach of Christ- 
mas was not neglected, for Mr. Nielsen, secretary Retail 
Merchants Bureau, presented a drawing of the proposed 
street decorations for the holidays with a request for dis- 
cussion and suggestions. A feature of the meeting was the 
program of Drake University Co-Ed Trio, who sang several 
popular numbers, and which was well received. The meet- 
ing was one of the most valuable and enjoyable held thus 
far—Reported by Moie Hamburger, publicity chairman. 
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DACKER 
DYRAMIDSIS 


By A. D. CHILDS 
The Packer Mfg. Co. 
New York City 


Dorin G the past few years a constantly growing demand 
has been noted from retail drug stores for empty dummy car- 
tons for display purposes. Retailers, whose stocks are neces- 
sarily small, do not want to put actual goods into the window. 
Goods, so displayed, are hard to get at when a sale of mer- 
chandise must be made from the show window, and goods so 
displayed become shopworn through direct exposure to the 
sun. The idea of using dummy cartons was developed by the 
chain store—or maybe they did it first, others following. At 
any rate, the idea of using dummy packages for merchandise 
disp!ay has proved profitable, not only in the sale of goods— 
more goods remaining in the store, on the dealers’ shelves, for 
resale—but also goods not exposed to the sun do not de- 
teriorate. 

We believe that a “Packer” pyramid, or a “Packer” pack- 





—This display very exactly simulates real pack- 
ages and bottles, giving the impression of a 
large stock on hand—yet without tying up in- 
vestment in the window. The display sets up 
with one operation, makes it handy and compact 
in use in either window or on the counter. Dis- 
play created and produced by the Einson-Free- 
man Co., Inc., Lithographers, Long Island City, 
New York— 


age, that is an exact reproduction of the real goods, serves 
the retailer to exceptional advantage for display purposes, 
and saves the “Packer” stock. We favor the pyramid type 
display because it can be set up so quickly, and it so perfectly 
resembles the actual goods. The dummy carton, while also 
very effective, is usually mailed flat and requires being bent 
in shape, and sometimes the ends pasted down, before it can 
be used. We feel that such labor, involved frequently, re- 
tards somewhat the general use of dummies by the retailer... 

Druggists have informed us that the new pyramid displays 
are a great help to sales. However, we feel that their sin- 
cerest endorsement of the idea is their repeated request for 
additional pyramid displays after one has been received and 
used. In the presentation of a “Packer” pyramid, the dealer 
finds a display already to set up. He opens the carton con- 
taining the display and finds these instructions: 

“Use this display of ‘Packer’ goods instead of the actual 
goods or empty cartons. This ten-color display looks exactly 
like the real merchandise when used with other products in a 
group window or in a mass-merchandise display. The pyra- 
mid conveys the impression of a large stock on hand—yet 
your investment in merchandise is not ‘tied up in your win- 
dow.’ No deterioration of packages from exposure to sun and 
dust. The display sets up instantly in one operation—no time 
wasted as in setting up empty cartons. The pyramid is handy 
for your displayman; it gives him an interesting arrangement 
of full color packages and bottles. It is so compact that he 
can place it in almost any position in the window.” 





UNUSUAL SALES EVENTS 
FOR RETAILERS 

Retailers alert for novel ideas will find much helpful in- 
formation in a report entitled “Unusual Sales Events for 
Retailers,” just published by the Policyholders’ Service Bu- 
reau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. The 
report describes plans drawn from the experiences of suc- 
cessful merchants who have increased their sales by doing the 
unusual in merchandising and promotion. 

The events included in the report are more or less original, 
and of value both to large and small stores in closing out 
broken lines, shelf-warmers, remnants, and old stock that 
should be replaced with new. Some events outline good 
methods of moving new stock. However, while all the ideas 
have in them certain elements of freshness and originality— 
important qualities’ because they attract attention—it is 
pointed out that the name given a sale or the idea behind it 
must always be secondary to the values offered. 

Copies of “Unusual Sales Events for Retailers” are avail- 
able to retail merchants and others who are interested in 
this aspect of merchandising. These may be secured by writ- 
ing to the Policyholders Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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BOSTON STORE DISPLAYS 
GO CONTINENTAL 


(Continued from page 13) 
Exposition. Had the exposition been less compelling in its 
architecture; had the coordination of contributing effects, 
whether decorative or educational, been less modern, the 
“return engagement” would most certainly have never been 
requested. But the all too evident success of things new and 
modern as evidenced by the Century of Progress should prove 
an incentive for American displaymen to achieve the same 
success with more modern forms of merchandise presentation. 
It has been estimated that 75 per cent of the visitors at- 
tending the fair referred to the architecture as Futuristic, 
Cubistic, or Modernistic, while the architecture of the fair, 
like modern Continental display presentations, has but little 
in common with any phase of postimpressionism. The mod- 
ern architecture of the fair, like the modern display funda- 
mentals introduced in Continental displays, is a distinctive 
development of postimpressionism. This form of artistic ex- 
pression underwent a sort of refining system and the result 
was “modern” and “Continental.” Perhaps if display were to 
attempt a better appreciation of “the art of display,” less 
would be said in criticism of modern display fundamentals, 
and more constructive developments would result. 





ELECTRIC MOTORS FOR 
ANIMATED DISPLAYS 


Small, fractional horsepower electric motors, especially 
designed for the operation of animated displays, are now 
being offered by the SpeedWay Manufacturing Co., Cicero, 





Ill. There’s a size and type for every display need. They are 
built in skeleton form and are entirely self-contained and 
easily mounted, with or without gear box that permits speed 
reductions down to 8% r.p.m. Also supplied is a motor and 
pump unit for fountain and mystery displays. They operate 
from light socket and eliminate the use of transformers and 
special wiring. Illustrated and descriptive circulars will be 
sent upon request to the manufacturers. 





AMERICAN TOBACCO TO USE 
MOTION DISPLAYS 


A drastic change in the window display program for 
Lucky Strike cigarettes for the year 1934 comes from reliable 
sources and indicates that the American Tobacco Co. will 
dispense with its standard window display installations and 
will use a series of mechanical displays. During 1933 the 
American Tobacco Co. was the largest user of installed litho- 
graphed window displays, and the results of the change in 
policy will be closely watched by advertising and window 
display installation interests. The initial showing will be 
made in New York City, using only high-spot locations, the 
use of which cannot be secured without the adequate dis- 
tribution of free goods for the use of the dealers’ windows. 
A quota has been assigned to all the major markets. In most 
cases the same installation companies that handled the litho- 
graphed displays will handle the installations and service the 
mechanical displays, although there will be greatly reduced 
quota of windows required in each city. 
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for Animated Displays Use 


SpeedWay 


MOTORS 


There’s a SpeedWay Motor for every dis- 
SpeedWay Motor with play need, A.C. or D.C., 60 or 25 cycles. 

Speed Reducer Skeleton designs entirely self contained 
and easily mounted. With or without 
Gear Box that permits speed reductions 
down to 8% r.p.m. ‘Motor and Pump 
unit for fountain and mystery displays. 
SpeedWay Motors run from light 
socket; eliminate transformers and 
special wiring. Light weight. 
Powerful. 1 or 1,000,000 on short 
notice. Unbelievable low prices. 


— SpeedWay Mannfacturing Co. 



















Write 
and Pump 1834 South 52nd Avenue Today for 
Unit CICERO, ILLINOIS Specifications 


and Prices 








PASTE 


FOR DISPLAY WORK 


We make a specialty of WHITE WATERLESS 
PASTE for all kinds of display work. In 
handy tubes and jars for individual use. Also 
in pint, quart, gallon and larger sizes for bulk 
users. Tell us about your adhesive require- 
ments and get our low prices. 


THE ARABOL MFG. CO. 


114 E. 42nd St. New York City 











The F‘ountain Air Brush 


THE AIR BRUSH OF THE PARTICULAR ARTIST 





The World’s Standard Air Brush for 

Over 40 Years 

Easy to handle and keep in order. 
Send for Catalog No. 52D 


Thayer & Chandler 


910 West Van Buren St. Chicago, Illinois 




















i Display, Advertising, 
LEARN Skew Card Weng 


AT A PRACTICAL SCHOOL 


CHICAGO DISPLAY SYSTEM 2.W:,A%™s,5¢: 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Write for Booklet 
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REDUCTION UNITS ™® 
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USING “LIGHT” FOR 
PROFITABLE DISPLAY 


(Continued from page 9) 

is the big thing to remember. Your prospect is not interested 
in merchandise itself but in what the merchandise will do. 
In the case of the percolator, that is to make the coffee. We 
can also do the same thing with the toaster, only in this case 
we can set a plate and knife and fork and, perhaps, a loaf 
of bread with a slice right in the toaster. 

Now we will round out the scene by adding a little more 
scenery such as an extra cup and saucer, plate, knife and 
fork, and a few more items of food. You might even fill 
the cups with coffee and I think that this gets over to our 
prospect the picture of coffee and toast being made at the 
table with these electrical appliances. 

I am sure you will agree that it has a complete continuity 
leading up to the selling of the idea but, of course, there are 
always a certain number of people with whom ideas are slow 
in penetrating, so let us take the obvious step of placing a 
little sign near the table something like this .. . “For con- 
venience, coffee and toast made at the table electrically.” 

That seems to cover everything but there is still one more 
point that might arise in the mind of the prospective cus- 
tomer “That is a great idea but these appliances are probably 
expensive”—let’s nail them down right away by adding two 
little price tags—Electric Percolator only $10.00, . . . Toaster 
only $6.00. Here you have a display that tells the story you 
want told, accomplished in an attractive way, arouses the 
interest of the passerby, and creates a desire for the mer- 
chandise. As I said before, in this example I have been 
using electrical appliances, but it would apply equally to 
other merchandise. You could dramatize any number of 
other items of merchandise. 

LIGHTING THE SHOW WINDOW 

We have now created a business-getting window display 
which will attract attention and interest when the passerby 
can see it. But if we rely solely upon natural daylight, it 
will be visible only about 50 per cent of the time. In New 
York, the average sunset occurs at 8 p. m. in the summer. 
Artificial light is required after that hour and is frequently 
needed before, particularly in cloudy or foggy weather. 
Remember that the average person spends just about seven 
seconds in passing the show window and you must catch 
and hold his attention in that time. It must show him the 
merchandise in a true and attractive form in order to create 
definite sales. You can only do this if your window is 
properly lighted. Remember that 87 per cent of all mer- 
chandise is sold through the medium of sight, and your 
window offers greater opportunities for sight selling than 
any other department in your store. The president of a 
nation-wide chain of stores made this statement—“Our ex- 
perience has proved that people buy where the lights are 
bright. We know positively that light not only attracts 
buyers but actually sells the goods. Next to our sales- 
man, light is our greatest selling force. That is why we 
have increased the wattage of our lamps and douBled the 
current consumption in the past seven years. Proper light- 
ing is an important consideration when we open a new store. 
We value our windows for advertising purposes at millions 
of dollars a year in sales. Without proper light our windows 
would be worth only a fraction of their present sales value— 
yet the cost of lamps is so little in comparison with what 
they add.” 

In an experiment made in a Chicago clothing store,, 
one out of five windows all of which were poorly lighted was 
re-equipped and the lighting intensity substantially increased. 
Checkers were then stationed at strategic points and thay 
found that 478 people stopped to look at the display in the 
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well-lighted window while during the same period the other 
four windows attracted only 70 people. 


The experience of a jewelry store on the west coast is 
also of interest. Systematic study showed that only 175 
people out of every 1,000 passersby stopped to look into the 
window. The lighting intensity in the window was in- 
creased and another count showed that 488 out of every 
1000 now stopped to window shop. These and countless other 
actual demonstrations of the salesmanship of light can leave 
us no doubt as to its unique effectiveness in window displays. 


Now let us consider some of the ways and means to ob- 
tain sufficient light in the window. Good lighting practice 
recommends that the window lighting equipment be mounted 
in the ceiling near the front pane of glass. By recessing 
the reflectors in the ceiling, they may be concealed from 
view. If this is not possible, a short valance or curtain or a 
pane of frosted or tinted glass arranged around the top of 
the window between the glass and the reflectors and lamps 
can be best determined by your electrical contractor. 


Floodlights and spotlights are rapidly gaining approval 
as a means of putting special emphasis on one particular 
article. These spotlight units can be placed in almost any 
location in the window so long as they flood the desired 
object with a light of conspicuously high intensity. Colored 
lighting offers a wide-range of interesting possibilities from 
the decorative standpoint. By carefully adhering to the 
psychological effects of color, greatly increased attention 
value can be gained. When displaying summer merchandise 
be sure that your color lighting effects create an atmos- 
phere of coolness and for this purpose, blues, greens, or even 
clear white should be used. In the winter time when dis- 
playing seasonable merchandise and clothes, the warmer 
colors of amber, red, orange, etc., can be used. It is not 
always a good idea to flood the entire window with the same 
colored light. Very striking effects can be obtained by hav- 
ing only one portion of the window or one object spotlighted 
with colored light. 

One other thing that should be noted is just this. Don’t 
suspend unshaded lamps in the window just for the idea of 
attracting attention. The glare produced by these unshaded 
lights is very unpleasant to the eye and causes people to turn 
away from the windows rather than to look at them more 
closely. Many of us think of lighting as something to be 
used only after dark but it has one other very good feature. 
Many stores located on bright streets find that during the 
daytime, windows become practically mirrors and people 
passing by see only their own reflection and the rest of the 
street surroundings in the glass and cannot see the mer- 
chandise displayed in the window. This is caused by the 
lighting intensity in the street being so much greater than 
that of the window and consequently making the plate glass 
a real mirror. By raising the intensity in the window this 
can be overcome to a point where daylight shadows are no 
longer objectionable. 


THE STORE INTERIOR 

We will assume that the show window has done its work 
and induced the prospective purchaser to enter the store. 
The task of influencing the prospect to make a purchase 
and to return another day for further purchases then be- 
comes the duty of the store interior, It is only within com- 
paratively recent times that stores have outgrown the “ware- 
house era” where long lines of counters separated the cus- 
tomers from the merchandise which was frequently unearthed 
from hidden drawers and boxes. Today, the successful store 
interior is one continuous display and everything possible 
is done to bring the prospects into direct contact with the 
merchandise. They are encouraged to see and handle it. 
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—The extremely modern “Sale 
Mirrors Sale Lamps Sale” dis- 
play was created by Roy J. 
Requa for Bloomingdale’s, 
New York City. This fine 
presentation was among the 
first Continental displays cre- 
ated by Mr. Requa. Mr. Re- 
qua’s exceptional use of light 
and color, as well as his keen 
appreciation of display balance 
distinguished his display work 
for Bloomingdale’s, and made 
his window presentations one 
of the things displaymen saw 
when visiting New York— 


This is recognized today as a definite step toward the com- 
pletion of a sale. 

In the old-style store most of the sales activity was in 
the front. Popular items were placed there and in most 
cases covered by glass show cases. Only half the merchan- 
dise could be seen by the customer and less than half could 
be handled. The wrapping counter and cash register also 
were located in the front of the store and consequently, very 
few saw half of the merchandise in stock. 

In contrast to such an antiquated store arrangement, let 
the long aisles have been broken up, display tables take the 
place of counters, merchandise is openly displayed and the 
wrapping counter and cashier’s desk are at the rear of the 
store. Popular bread-and-butter line types of merchandise 
are also located in the rear of the store. By this means cus- 
tomers who come in for every day articles are brought to 
the back of the store. In passing down one aisle to the 
cashier’s desk, they see one-half of all the merchandise on 
display and in returning of the door at the front, they will 
almost invariably pass down the other aisle and thus see 
the second half of the merchandise displayed. 

There is still on big thing which can be done to make 
incoming prospective purchasers buyers of your merchandise. 
This is to provide your store with the proper kind of light- 
ing. That your store should be lighted to the proper inteasity 
is no casual superstition of mine. It is an economical fact 
that if you increase the illumination in your store, you will 
actually increase your sales. Take for example, the results 
furnished by a check in a department store in Chicago. This 
store was operating under the ridiculously low lighting in- 
tensity of three and one-half foot candles. They raised their 
illumination to fifteen foot candles and’ the following increase 
was noted—38 per cent increase in the number of customers; 
11 per cent in sales and 29 per cent greater average sales. 

Dr. Julius Klein, assistant secretary of Commerce, and 
a well-known figure in the merchandising world today, has 
said—“Good illumination is a decidedly interesting element 
in retail store efficiency. Adequate lighting within the store 
itself has much to do with the customer’s satisfaction and 
choices of articles. Patrons can see precisely what they are 
buying and in this present day, dinginess is apt to prove 
disastrous. 

The cheerful, attractive, stimulating radiance which 
makes it possible to use the entire store to better advantage 
and present the contents of that store in a vastly more ap- 
pealing manner, is usually worth many times the expendi- 
ture involved. Much indecision of shoppers is due directly 
to poor seeing. The merchandise does not reveal its texture 
shade or workmanship clearly and honestly. Therefore, you 
make “Doubting Thomases” out of your prospects instead 





















of confident purchasers. Remember also that 50 per cent 
of your customers have defective vision and that many of 


them are not even aware of it. Your lighting should,|therefore, 
de sufficient to make comfortable seeing for the poorest eyes. 
The fundamental requirements of good illumination are 


very simple. The first is that the lighting be of sufficient 
intensity, and by intensity I do not mean that they should 
be glaring. Modern lighting practice has provided fixtures 
which make it possible to have a very high lighting intensity 
without any glare whatsoever. Light of the proper intensity 
creates a cheerful atmosphere in the store. It seems to 
welcome the incoming shopper and invites him to make him- 
self at home and to lock around at his leisure. Of course the 
lighting intensity does not have to equal that required in 
show windows. Authorities recommend that levels from 
15 to 30 foot candles provide the kind of lighting needed for 
good merchandising. 

The second fundamental of lighting equipment is that it 
should harmonize with the store decoration and not be so 
conspicuous that it attracts attention to itself rather than 
to the merchandise displayed. With the unlimited designs 
of modern lighting fixtures, merchants might be prone to 
overstep the limit of conservatism, shoppers eyes probably 
will stray to the ceiling instead of to the show cases where 
they belong. 

The color with which your store is decorated has a very 
strong relation to the lighting in the store. Light colored 
walls and ceilings will enable you to get the maximum 
efficiency from your lighting equipment. In order of their 
preference, white ranks first, then cream, light green, light 
yellow, light pink and light gray. The darker colors such 
as dark orange, medium grays, medium red, dark blues and 
dark green reflect but a small percentage of the light, and 
consequently, will require increased illumination to produce 
this same amount of light on the counters and selling de- 
vices. Remember also, that people linger longer in the well 
lighted store. They like its cheerful, pleasant atmosphere 
and will delay to look at other articles after purchasing the 
one that originally brought them in. 

I have attempted to show you how well planned displays, 
coupled with the judicious use of color and adequate lighting 
will carry the window shopper by progressive steps into the 
store and convert him into a buyer. Above all keep your 
lighting out of the twilight zone—that deceptive half light 
between obvious darkness and adequate illumination. You 
will find that it will improve the morale and tone of your 
place of business, it may reveal other improvements that you 
could make and you will find yourself unconsciously reacting 
to its stimulation to evolve new ideas and formulate new 
plans to increase your prosperity. 
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FOR SALE—WALTERS’ FIT-RITE AND 
STA-ON WINDOW SOCK FOR DECO- 
RATORS. Made of heavy fleece-lined 
Jersey cloth, 55c pr., $3.25 half doz., $5.25 
doz., postpaid. An elastic tape band is 
sewed in the top. Patented May 20, 1924. 
Fits over any shoe. Order by size shoes 
worn. J. M. WALTERS, Mfr., 220 South 
Benton Way, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Salesmen Wanted—We have the fastest 
selling display item ever produced. Can 
be sold to every store large or small. We 
want only high grade men now calling on 
display trade. Write us teiling what ter- 
ritory you cover, experience, references, 
etc. F. A. WURZBURG & SON, 55 N. 
Division Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


POSITION WANTED—Displayman who 
is a high-class trimmer, expert background 
man and card writer; 12 years’ exp.; 32 
years old; married. Qualified to serve as 
display manager of small department store 
or specialty shop. 
Address “D. F. 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 

151 5th Ave. New Yerk City 




















MENFINDERS 


Problems Saving Service 


POSITION WANTED 
Displayman and card writer, capable of 


assuming full charge of display depart- exp. in the dept. store display field. Can 

et be tee bee ee aretee ment. Koester School graduate of 1922. design and construct own backgrounds, do 

Denver, Colorado Will go anywhere, and can submit sam- poster work, any kind of sign or card 

Solving ’ Basplover ples of work on request. a ee a ~ z. = te 
“ ” isplay. arrie age salary 

hese Time & Money wang Be ae ge Re Preferably location in Iowa or Minnesota. 


Care DISPLAY WORLD 





Position Wanted — Combination window 
trimmer and card writer with 12 years’ 


A-1 ref. “L. D.” Care DISPLAY WORLD 











POSITION WANTED — Displayman, 15 
years’ exp. Last position with one of 
New York’s largest dept. stores. Can de- 
sign and construct modern interiors and 
backgrounds, etc.; also paper mache and 
mechanical work. Will go anywhere. 
Address “A, L.” 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 
151 5th Ave. New York City 


cellent reference. 


POSITION WANTED 


Department store display manager, ten 
years last position. Capable of assuming 
full charge of display department. Ex- 


Address “D. A. F.” cern in New York. Age 45, married. 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 


Position Wanted by display artist and ad- 
vertising man. Backgrounds scenic or 
others, commercial art work of any kind 
outstanding posters and cards. Expert 
sign painter and neon man. 2 years win- 
dow trimmer with greatest furniture con- 


Moderate salary. Paul E. Eckel, 736 E. 
Tremont Ave., Bronx, New York. 











POSITION WANTED 


Displayman and Cardwriter; experi- 
enced in specialty displays. Will go any- signer. Seven 
where, but prefer middle west. Age, 24 
years; married. Samples of window and 
card work on request. 

Address “F. L. 
Care DISPLAY WORLI 


struction. 





POSITION WANTED 
Interior and show window display de- 


architectural training. Can supervise con- 


Address “S. N. A.” 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 


WANTED 


Large size Embossograph Show Card 
Machine with type, also K-8 Cutawl, both 
must be in Al condition. Will pay cash. 


Address “M. E. G.” 
Care DISPLAY -WORLD 


experience with 






































LET'S TALK ABOUT 
SPRING DISPLAYS 


(Continued from page 6) 

tables indicate the position of the door; the dotted line at the 
front of the display indicates the approximate position of the 
sign. The large circle on each side of the door indicates the 
position of the costume form or figure; the small circle indi- 
cates the approximate position of the hat stand or accessory 
group. 

The center set-up indicates the fixture set-up for the dis- 
play of shirts. The group of three squares in each unit repre- 
sents a stack of shirts—the stacks of shirts in a unit will 
vary in size, yet continuity of display effects must be main- 
tained in each unit. The small oblong figure in each unit 
represents a shirt on a shirt board; several shirts on boards 
can be introduced on each unit background; the color of 
each group can also be introduced in cut-out letters on each 
unit background. 

The bottom set-up represents the arrangement of display 
effects for the presentation of white goods. The long, nar- 
row panel immediately behind the circle in the center of the 
window indicates the position of the panel containing the 
sketch of the figure at the microscope; the line of the dis- 
play will run through the center of the window; display 
shelves will present the merchandise in neat stacks—a sort 
of linen-closet effect. 

SALE OF WHITE GOODS—‘RUN OF THE MILL” 

Our white goods display offers the displayman a splendid 
opportunity to produce a set-up for the annual white goods 
sale that will eliminate the usual ordinary, clumsy, uninter- 
esting display of white goods. This display set-up will give 
the store a very orderly display, and the store will still be 
able to show the usual complete lines of white goods. Your 


customers know what sheets, pillow-cases and similar goods 
look like; the only thing they are interested in is the size of 
the white goods items and the price. Neat stacks of sheets, 
pillow-cases, bolts of sheeting, toweling, etc., with the size 
of the various items and the widths, etc., printed on neat 
cards and placed with each stack of goods, will give your 
customers a white goods display that will offer an artistic 
instead of the usual uninteresting white goods sale presenta- 
tion. 
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DISPLAY SERVICE DIRECTORY 


A Guide for National Advertisers 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, Inc., 376-378 Pearl 
St., Buffalo, N. Y. Branch offices: 659 Broadway, Albany; 518 S. 
Clinton, Syracuse; 185 St. Paul, Rochester. 





ARIZONA—Codd Advertising Service, 16 North Scott St., Tucson. 
Include Tucson in your next campaign. 





AUSTIN, TEXAS—Livingston Display Service, 205% W. Sixth St. 





BUFFALO AND VICINITY—Victory Sign and Display Studios, 
39 W. Chippewa St. First-class window installation service at reason- 
able rates. Large and reliable. Satisfaction guaranteed. 





CALIFORNIA—Parmley Window Display Service, 1220 W. Pico St., 
Los Angeles, and 869 Folsom St., San Francisco. Branch offices and 
warehouses at Oakland, Fresno, Sacramento and San Diego. 





CALIFORNIA—Sun Advertising Co., 1014 Seventh St., Oakland; 
1534 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles; 129 Sacramento Street, San Francisco. 
Branches at San Jose, Sacramento, Fresno, Santa Rosa, Long Beach, 
San Bernardino, San Diego. Largest, oldest, reliable service. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc., 560 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mgr. A reliable and modern window display service 
organization for Chicago and suburbs. exclusively for national adver- 
tisers. Est. 1916. Hundreds of national advertisers as references. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Neighborhood Stores Display Service, Inc., 509 
South Franklin Street, John Sanders, General Manager. A modern 
display organization covering Chicago and suburbs completely. Estab- 
lished 14 years ago. 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO—Cincinnati Display Service, 602 Southern 
Ohio Bank Bldg. Walter G. Vosler. A dependable service covering 
southern Ohio and northern Kentucky. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO—Modernistic Adv. Service, 3288 Kildare Rd., 
Cleveland Heights. Window installations that sell goods and house- 
to-house advertising distributors. A responsible coverage of the 
Cleveland market. 













CODY, WYO.—Headquarters of The Sherwood Display Service, 
catering to national advertisers who desire better installations in 
Montana and Wyoming. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. Altman & Son, 415 S. Third St. Covers 
Columbus and a radius of fifty miles. 





HUNTINGTON, W. VA—West Virginia Advertising Co., Union 
Bank Bldg. A modern service that satisfies its clients. A trial will 
convince you. 





LOUISVILLE, KY.—Louisville Display Service, 1002 S. Sixth St. 





NEW YORK, N. Y.—Excelsior Window Trimming Corporation, 
5 Union Square, covers metropolitan New York as far south as Tren- 
ton—the world’s richest market. We install ‘“‘merchandised” displays 
that create sales instead of ordinary installations. References from 
any national advertiser we have ever worked for. Write for booklet, 
“Merchandised Window Displays.” 





NEW ORLEANS, LA—I. L. Lyons & Co., Ltd., Window Display 
and Service Department. Also covers Alexandria, Baton Rouge, Lake 
Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, La. 








NEW ORLEANS 


This Big and Prosperous Southern Market 
Including Alexandria, Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Lake Charles, 
Lafayette, Monroe and Shreveport. 
Window Display and Service Department 


S. R. Wilson, Manager 


I. L. LYONS & COMPANY, Ltd 














OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Oklahoma Wind-O Display, Inc., 
1643 W. Main St. Tulsa and Oklahoma City. 











PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, N. E. Cor. 11th 
and Wood Sts. A unique display service for national advertisers 
covering Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. Write for a list 
of satisfied clients. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company, 82 N. Main St. 
Write L. M. McMahon for data concerning southern New England 
territory. 





QUINCY, ILL.—Co!pitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 





RICHMOND, VA.—Robert Waitt, 523 E. Main St. 





ROANOKE, VA.—Roanoke Window Display Service, Box 1146. 





SEATTLE AND WESTERN WASHINGTON—Wind-O-Display Serv- 
ice. A. H. Oison, Manager. A reliable and established display service. 





STAUNTON, VA.—Frank B. Holt, Advertising and Display. Sat- 
isfactory service for Western Virginia. Write for map. 





VERMONT—Hope Advertising Service, 6 Cliff St., Orleans. 








ag 








“Signed” Displays 


When you see a window display with the insignia 
“Certified Displays’ shown below, pasted on--the 
glass, you will know it has been installed by an 
Associate of Window Advertising, Inc. Watch for 
oe | these displays in all cities and you will find they are 


the best displays you will see. 











You can have “Signed” displays for your products, 
“Certified” by an organization with associate offices 
in 140 cities—displays in which the installer takes 


f a pride in-his workmanship. | 


Write for further details to 


WINDOW ADVERTISING, Inc. 


560 W. Lake Street «. 300 Fourth Avenue 
Chicago, Ill, New York, N.Y. 
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